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VACATION SCHOOL 


Thousands of churches begin daily classes for children this rnonth 
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Casual Acquaintance 


“T’p LIKE to make a suggestion which 
is somewhat outside my profession,” 
said Dr. Fawcett, our family physician. 

I was in his office for a check up. 
Hadn’t been feeling right lately. Found 
trouble making decisions, was always 
under mental strain and nervous ten- 
sion. 

“Go ahead, Doc,” I said. 

“There’s nothing with you 
physically,” he began. “What you need 
is greater peace of mind. I’d suggest 
you read your Bible.” 

“Ts that your prescription?” 

“Yes,” he nodded. Then with a smile, 
“No charge for this.” 

I shoved a Bible in my briefcase that 
afternoon when I took the train to the 
city. My firm was sending me abroad 
for several months and I had to have 
my passport approved. 

Reluctantly I paged through several 
chapters. As I expected, there was no 
new feeling of relaxation—no 
peace of mind. 


wrong 


great 
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I had a little trouble in the passport 
office. The papers needed the signature 
of someone who had known me. At 
first I thought of a man whom I had 
met on a business trip six months ago, 
but the passport official said, “A casual 
acquaintance is not very helpful. 

“We must have the signature of 
someone who can say, ‘I know him,’ not 
someone who can say only, ‘I met him 
once.” 

I finally located an old friend with 
whom I had gone to school. We had 
known each other for years. The pass- 
port official approved his signature and 
soon I was back on the train. 

Again I picked up the Bible. I had 
not marked my place and found myself 
reading one chapter ‘over again. 
Strangely it began to have meaning. 

The words of the passport official 
flitted through my mind—‘“casual ac- 
quaintance is not very helpful.” 

I resolved to make this book an “old 
friend.” 
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Are Protestants middle-class? 

Many more Protestant church mem- 
bers are in the low-income group in 
the U.S. than has commonly been sup- 
posed, according to figures reported last 
month by Information Service of the 


Federal Council of Churches. Fifty- 
three per cent of the Lutherans are in 
the lower bracket, 36 per cent in the 
middle, and 11 per cent in the upper. 

Statistics are based on studies by the 
Office of Public Opinion Research. It 
cannot be determined whether the small 
sampling of the U.S. population used 
in the study gives accurate information 


on complex social situations. Of 12,421 - 


persons questioned, 766 were Lutherans. 

“If these figures reflect the actual 
situation, all the major religious bodies 
in the United States now draw a far 
higher percentage of their members 
from the lower classes than they did 
before World War II,” writes Dr. Liston 
Pope in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. Dr. Pope used the same figures 
reported in Information Service. 

Roman Catholics—usually considered 
to constitute the bulk of the church 
members in the lower-income group— 
rate 66 per cent lower, 25 per cent mid- 
dle, and 9 per cent upper. Baptists al- 
most exactly parallel this grouping; 
68 per cent lower, 24 per cent middle, 
8 per cent upper. 

Lutherans and Methodists are almost 
alike in economic status, according to 
Information Service figures. Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
churches exceed the average of upper- 
class members. 

-Congregationalists are 24 per cent 


upper, 43 per cent middle, and 33 per 
cent lower. Episcopalians: 24 per cent 
upper, 34 middle, 42 lower. Presby- | 
terians: 22 upper, 40 middle, 38 lower. | 


How much education? 

The average church member didn’t | 
finish high school, according to Infor- 
mation Service figures. Lutherans are 
below average in the U.S. churches in 
their amount of schooling. Baptists — 
have the lowest rating, although figures 
are based on voting population and 
do not include the large number of 
Southern Negro Baptists. 

Lutherans are listed as: 56 per cent 
not completing high school, 44 per cent 
high school graduates or more; 8 per 
cent college graduates. Baptists are 65 
—35—6, Roman Catholics 57—43—7, 
Methodists 49—51—12, Presbyterians 
37—63—22, Episcopalians 35—65—22, 
Congregationalists 39—71—21. 

Twenty per cent of Lutherans belong 
to trade unions, 43 per cent are urban 
manual workers, 26 per cent farmers, 
18 per cent white collar workers, and | 
13 per cent business and professional, 
the Information Service figures indi- 
cate. Forty-two per cent of the Lu- 
therans voted for Thomas Dewey in the ]} 
1944 presidential election, 35 per cent | 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. | 

Roman Catholics were 20 per cent | 
for Dewey, 54 per cent for Roosevelt. | 
Congregationalists were 56 per cent for 
Dewey, 26 per cent for Roosevelt. 

Fifty-eight per cent of Roman Cath- 
olics want the government to guarantee 
a steady job and a decent standard of. 
living, while among Methodists 58 per 
cent want the government to give each 
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person a chance to get ahead on his 
own. The “individual on his own” the- 
ory appeals to 72 per cent of Congre- 
gationalists, 65 per cent of Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, 56 per cent of Lu- 
therans. Only among Roman Catholics, 
Baptists, and Jews is there a majority 
preference for guaranteed economic 
security. 

Lutherans are 14 per cent in favor of 
making every effort to keep on friendly 
terms with Russia, 53 per cent friendly 
but wary of making concessions, 18 per 
cent cool toward Russia, 18 per cent 
frigid. Two per cent haven’t made up 
their minds. 


Lutherans give half-million 

From American churches $732,543 
had been given in 1947 to support for- 
eign missions formerly sustained by 


continental European churches. Of this 
amount, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil provided $507,042. This report was 
published last month by the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

The half-million supplied for or- 
phaned missions came from Lutheran 
World Action funds. 

Lutherans had provided $155,515 for 
five missions in Africa, $173,108 for 14 
missions in China, $99,346 for New 
Guinea, $59,899 for India, smaller sums 
for Indonesia, Japan, and Palestine. 

No hope for an end of the need for 
help for orphaned missions in the near 
future was seen by Dr. L. S. Albright 
of the International Council. Continued 
economic difficulties of the European 
countries, along with the unstable cur- 
rency situation, make further help from 
America imperative. 


Fiyinc In Foop 
Food and medical supplies for children in a Berlin héspital were being flown to 
Germany from New York City last month. Lutheran World Relief purchased the 
supplies with money provided by the American Woman’s Club in Berlin, of which 
Mrs. Lucius D. Clay is chairman. General Clay’s. plane was used to fly the supplies 
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Ercut Easy Lressons 
A Moslem learns to read 


More people can read 

In the U.S. people must know how to 
read so they can understand the pic- 
tures in the papers. In Africa this year 
people are looking at pictures to learn 
how to read. 

The Laubach campaign to teach mul- 
titudes of tribesmen the ABCs in their 
varied dialects has moved across the 
continent from Sierra Leona to South 
Africa. Dr. Frank Laubach is the mis- 
sionary who developed a system of pic- 
ture-word-syllable charts which make 
learning a written language a swift 
process. Missionaries in Africa have 
worked with him since last November 
in applying his teaching method to the 
numerous dialects. 

In Liberia a ULC missionary, Miss 
Norma Bloomquist, was chosen by mis- 
sions of six denominations to lead the 
effort to teach natives to read Bassa, 
Kpelle, Mano, or other dialects. Wil- 
liam Tubman, president of the Liberian 
republic, had co-operated strenuously 
to make a success of the campaign. 

Over 200 million adults have learned 
to read by the Laubach method in 25 
years, Dr. Laubach states. “An average 
student can learn to read in his own 
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language in eight days, studying an _ 
hour a day.” Second stage in process 
is to read “The Story of Jesus’—a sim- 
ple New Testament narrative. Later on © 
comes reading the Bible. 


New movie 

For the second time the Protestant — 
Film Commission was about to show 
the world a new picture. The first one 
was “Beyond Our Own,” about a man 
awakened to Christian faith by wit- 
nessing missionary heroism in China. 
The second, “My Name is Han,” is also 
about China. It was made in China, and 
all actors in it are Chinese. 

Premiere would be in 110 cities on 
June 15. Later it would be shown in 
mission study groups, forums on world 
affairs, and various other church-spon- 
sored meetings. The film has been pro- 
duced co-operatively by major Prot- 
estant churches, including the ULC. 


"Hate Russia" 

One movie last month looked like a 
little explosion in the big “cold war” 
between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Five 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and 20 other clergymen were 
among those who said “The Iron Cur- 
tain” would “increase the hysteria lead- 
ing us down the road to war.” 

The spy story about Russian agents 
in Canada presents ‘“‘the Russian people 
as enemies of the American people, bent 
on destroying us by atomic warfare,” 
said the critics of “The Iron Curtain.” 

In New York City when “The Cur- 
tain” opened left-wing pickets marched 
in front of the Roxy Theater protesting 
against the film, and members of the 
Catholic War Veterans picketed for it. 
The Soviet characters in “The Curtain” 
are “treated to the same lower-animal 
contempt” which wartime movies gave 
Nazi agents, said the Washington Post. 
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Minister made a mistake 

There were questions that Presby- 
terian officials in Los Angeles wanted 
to ask the Rev. Stewart R. MacLennan. 
Why had he violated the rules of his 
church by solemnizing the marriage of 
Lana Turner and Henry Topping. Each 
of them had been married three times 
before. 

“I was unaware that I had broken 
any rules,” the retired pastor explained. 
He said he would plead guilty at a 
hearing by a judicial commission of 
ministers and laymen. The commission 
was scheduled to give a report on the 
case by June 25. 

Ruling of the Presbyterian Church 
(USA) forbids a minister to perform a 
marriage service for divorced persons 
unless a year has elapsed after the di- 
vorce. The United Lutheran Church 
took a similar position in 1930, recom- 
mending to its constituent synods “that 
they insist that their pastors abide by 
the rule that only the innocent party 
to a divorce which has been granted on 
scriptural grounds can be remarried 
under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Church during the lifetime of the other 
party, and then not until the expiration 
of a year after the divorce shall have 
been granted.” 


Money for Catholic school 

A new story about government help 
for a Roman Catholic school was work- 
ing its way into the headlines- last 
month. 

To Canisius College in Buffalo, 
$128,000 had been granted by the New 
York State emergency housing fund. 
The money would pay for converting 
an abandoned hospital into classrooms 
for student veterans. The building 
would be the permanent property, of 
the college. 

Henry A. Bull, 
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Buffalo attorney, 


started court action to block the grant, 
saying it is unconstitutional to give 
public money to a church school. In 
March he lost the first round in his one- 
man crusade when the state appellate 
division ruled that Mr. Bull had “not 
shown any special rights or interests 
in the matter” except those of an or- 
dinary taxpayer. 

Last month the case was carried to 
the N. Y. state court of appeals. The 
American Jewish Congress stepped up 
beside Mr. Bull to argue against the 
grant to Canisius. The U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the McCollum re- 
leased-time case “seems to establish 
clearly the unconstitutionality of the 
Canisius grant,’ said Mr. Bull. 


Nuns in North Dakota 

This month the citizens of North Da- 
kota would decide about prohibiting 
“teachers in public schools from wear- 
ing any garb denoting religious order 
or denomination.” The question is on 
the ballot at the June 29 election. 

Seventy-four nuns and eight priests, 
wearing distinctive dress which iden- 
tifies them as full-time servants of the 
Roman Catholic Church, are now teach- 
ing in 20 North Dakota public schools. 
They received total salary of $71,475 in 
the school year 1946-47. 

Protestant clergymen who are lead- 
ing the campaign for the anti-garb law 
say that schoolteachers wearing the 
uniform of a church incline the minds 
of their pupils toward the religion of 
the wearer of the garb. They say that 
Bishop Vincent J. Ryan of Bismarck 
refused to promise to withdraw all “Ro- 
man Catholic garbed persons” from 
North Dakota public schools by 1950. 
In exchange for such a promise they 
had offered to drop their attempt to 
put the question before the state’s 
voters. 


Prize for a book 

Several people would get well paid 
for writing books favorable toward the 
Christian way of life. Last month the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press—Methodist 
organization—had offered a _ $7,500 
prize for the book which would “ac- 
complish the greatest good for the 
Christian faith and Christian living 
among all people.” No fiction; no 
poetry; otherwise any sort of book 
would be eligible in the competition. 

Westminster Press (Presbyterian) 
was offering another $7,500. It would 
be for fiction dealing “with a theme that 
will bring its readers understanding of 
a fundamental human problem. .. . Its 
conclusions should be in accordance 
with the premises of the Christian 
faith.” 


New Russian policy in Germany 

A new and far-reaching strategy to- 
ward the churches in the Russian oc- 
cupation zone of Germany is emerging, 
according to a Religious News Service 
correspondent in Berlin. 

First inkling of the new policy came 
after the arrival of a “political and 
ideological adviser” from Moscow, to 
serve as mentor to Marshal V. Sokol- 
ovsky, .commander-in-chief of the 
Russian occupation forces. Known 
among high-ranking Russians as “Com- 
rade Sharnoy,” the real name of Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky’s adviser remains a 
secret. 

Comrade Sharnov’s first action was 
to consolidate divergent policies of Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky and the NKVD (Soviet 
secret police) toward the churches. An- 
other move has been to permit publi- 
cation of more new religious books and 
to authorize an increase in the circula- 
tion of religious periodicals. 

Under Sharnov’s policy, churches are 
to be given full freedom of action with- 
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in the limits of Soviet aims, but a strict 
secret supervision will be exercised 
over all religious activities. 


Disagreement 

Sharnov’s attitude appears to be that 
friction with the churches is “a waste of 
energy,’ whereas friendly relations 
would help to win over non-Com- 
munists, especially in the western zone. 

On the other hand, both Sokolovsky 
and the NKVD (Soviet secret police), 
who usually are in disagreement, are 
said to be united in maintaining that 
the churches must not be allowed to 
engage in cultural and social activities. 
They are reported to be insisting that 
German Communists would be disap- 
pointed if the Russians were friendly 
toward the churches. 

This divergence of policy among the 
two schools of thought is reflected in 
the Brandenberg area. Religious classes 
in schools have been banned by Sokol- 
ovsky, but the Sharnov element is 
permitting more religious publications 
and larger enrollments of theological 
students. 


Yugoslavs arrest bishop 

Reports that Roman Catholic Bishop 
Peter Cule of Mostar, in Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, has been arrested on political |} 
charges were officially confirmed by a _ 
Yugoslav government spokesman. 

The spokesman said Bishop Cule was 
arrested for “committing criminal acts 
against the people and state sovereignty 
and security” of Yugoslavia under a 
general law governing such acts. 

Meanwhile in Ljubljana, Boris 
Kreiger, Minister of the Interior in the 
Slovenian government, disclosed that 
37 Catholic priests were arrested during 
1947 on charges of collaborating with 
foreign intelligence agents. 
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"Don't be afraid" 

CHINESE COMMUNIST leaders have 
become concerned over the increasing 
reaction of terror to their advance 
southward. The fear of the people in 
the territory being invaded is due to 
furious brutalities of the Communists. 

Now Communists try to prepare for 
their projected advance by directing 
special broadcasts ahead from their 
North Shansi station, assuring the peo- 
ple of their mild intentions and moder- 
ate policies. But their actions continue 
to speak louder than their words. The 
government also has launched an in- 
tensive campaign of propaganda with 
huge wall paintings depicting Com- 
_munist atrocities. The “moderate” pro- 
fessions of the Communists have been 
prompted by the cumulative resistance 
meeting them on their way south. 

This may well prove to be a turning- 
point in Chinese affairs, a turn that 
will be strengthened by the result of the 
recent Chinese elections. A personal 
letter to the writer from a friend in 
the Chinese Embassy at Washington, 
speaking of the new vice president, 
remarks: “The vice president has al- 
ways been known as the opposition 
leader. This makes the situation clear 
that the election was fairly conducted. 
Personally I regard V.P. Li’s election 
a very healthy sign, and it should prove 
to the American public that there exists 
no absolute dictatorship in China.” 


Dries are marching 

RatpyH T. KerrerinG, director of the 
“anti-dry campaign” for the National 
Beer Wholesalers Association of Amer- 
. ica, sang a sad song (May 9) before a 
_ brewers’ convention in Atlantic. City. 
| He reported that, “concentrating at the 
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local level (by local option organiza- 
tion), the nation’s prohibitionists have 
established more dry territory in this 
country than before prohibition. . 
The dries realized five years ago that 
they could not bring back national pro- 
hibition by act of Congress.” 

This surprising result indicates ef- 
fective work on the part of local option- 
ists in that brief space of time. It also 
indicates a fertile field for their propa- 
ganda among people who. remember 
the broken promises that marked liq- 
uor’s return. Mr. Kettering promises to 
report soon on a “new plan to halt the 
march of the dries.” 


Cure for inflation 

THERE IS a point at which a nation 
must take drastic action to check infla- 
tion, or face financial ruin. A striking 
illustration of the way in which na- 
tional accounts may be balanced, has 
recently been provided by Romania. 
Extreme inflation necessitated a cur- 
rency “reform” by the Communist re- 
gime to save their machine from bog- 
ging financially. 

Inflation was so extreme that the 
Romanian leis was exchanged at the 
rate of 3,000,000 for $1 American. First 
of all, the currency reform fixed the new 
rate of exchange at 140 leis to $1 Amer- 
ican. Then the citizens were ordered to 
exchange all their old money, which 
meant to turn it in to the Communist- 
controlled banks. 

However the banks, when the public 
currency was in their hands, returned 
3,000,000 leis to each depositor (the 
actual former equivalent of $1 Amer- 
ican). Depositors were told the gov- 
ernment would keep whatever balance 
there was for “safe-keeping.” 


This action stripped at once all prop- 
erty-owners, merchants, farmers and 
factory-workers alike of all their sav- 
ings. Perhaps the peasants were hard- 
est hit, because the scheme was timed 
to hit the peasants just after they had 
sold the autumn crops they had been 
holding against the mounting prices. 


Progressive farming 

Tue Foop anp Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) has been doing excellent 
work this year. 1) It has sent generous 
supplies of hybrid seed corn to experi- 
mental stations in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland and 
Yugoslavia for spring planting. Doubt- 
less this grain is already in the ground, 
and may tend appreciably to alleviate 
recent grain shortages in these lands. 


2) FAO has also sent study missions 


(a) to the Middle East, to investigate 
modern farming methods there; (b) 
to Siam, to help increase rice produc- 
tion; (c) to Venezuela, to further pos- 
sible large scale vegetable oil produc- 
tion. 


Safety 

RaADAR-CONTROL for dangerous or 
crowded harbors is making its bid to 
provide safety. It has been recently 
applied at Douglas, Isle of Man, in the 
Irish Sea. The place is a British holi- 
day center, and radar-control is val- 
uable and important for the safety of 
this port because of frequent thick fogs. 

From a station in Douglas vessels 15 
miles from port can check their posi- 
tions and be guided by the harbor- 
master. If the ship has no radio facil- 
ities, it can still be guided by a voice 
amplifier when it comes within three 
miles of the port. 

Radar-control has been in use for 
some time for ferries operating across 
the Mersey river at Liverpool. Now 
it is being installed to guide all ves- 
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sels approaching Liverpool harbor as 
far out as 30 miles. Its general instal- 
lation will benefit all British ports. 


Annexation 

DIPLoMAaTIC CIRCLES in Budapest and 
Paris are responsible for the rumors 
that Moscow is moving to incorporate 
Romania into the Soviet Union as an 
independent republic. This is to be 
managed by launching a “spontaneous” 
demand by Romania for such status. 

Considering that the rank and file of 
the Romanian people are controlled by 
a secret-police system, and can express 
themselves only” with a “one-ticket 
election” which they have no part in 
nominating, spontaneity is not the word. 

Rumor also has it that Bulgaria will 
make the same “request” as soon as 
Romania is safely landed. This will give 
Russia an effective borderline with 
Greece and European Turkey, and a 
complete control of the Black Sea, ex- 
cept for the southern coast. 


Odds and ends 

Eruiopia has asked the World Health 
Organization to make a complete health 
survey of her 14,000,000 people. Par- 
ticularly she wants a special investiga- 
tion of conditions producing tubercular 
and venereal diseases. . . . COFFEE TOO 
poor to be used for drinking purposes 
is now to be put to work shampooing. 
A U.S. chemical firm is turning the 
coffee oils into a product which stood 
the test at a recent International Beauty 
Show in New York City... . Tue U.S. 
Minitary Government in Germany has 
collected for sale over 800 cases of “gold 
jewelry, false teeth, china, rugs and 


silver taken by the Nazis from their | 


victims.” The proceeds will be given 
to the Preparatory Commission of I.R.O. 
to resettle and rehabilitate the surviv- 
ing victims. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Bishop Hanns Litge of Hannover, 
Germany, visited Washington for two 
strenuous days and surely made good. 
He did about everything one could im- 
agine . . . preached at two churches, 
took part in a confirmation service (es- 
pecially to the thrill of the young peo- 
ple concerned), shared in the ecumen- 
ical service at the Cathedral, attended 
a reception in his honor, spoke for the 
Pastors’ Association breakfast, spent an 
hour and a half with top men in the 
State Department, and had a most 
worthwhile visit with President Tru- 
man. 

He is a master of the English lan- 
guage. His ability to turn a moving 

‘description of the devastation, need, 
and opportunity of his Hannover dio- 
cese into a confirmation sermon was 
magnificent. It was fine to watch him 
deal with the young people of the class 
and a number of smaller children. One 
little red-headed boy came back three 
times to ask him questions during the 
reception. 


HE IS QUITE a student of Abraham 
Lincoln and asked to be taken to the 
Lincoln Memorial at midnight, even in 
a pouring rain. The guard at that sacred 
shrine was putting out the lights but 
showed something of the patience of 
Lincoln himself in his courtesy to 
Bishop Lilje. 

The readiness of the White House 
to be host to these German churchmen 
is effective statesmanship. Otto Dibel- 
ius, Martin Niemoeller, Eugen Gersten- 
maier, and now, Hanns Lilje have been 
there. Mr. Truman manifestly liked the 
bishop as much as the bishop responded 
to our president. 

There were two perfect chances to 
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HANNS LILJE VISITS THE CAPITAL 


close the interview, but the president 
opened up other topics and asked more 
questions. Two sincere churchmen 
were talking. The president appreciates 
the ministry, particularly in a man as 
effective as Bishop Lilje. The door out 
of the president’s oval office is at least 
20 feet from his desk. The “good-byes” 
had been said, but when the bishop 
opened the door to leave, the president 
had the last word. “Good-bye again,” 
he said. 


EUROPEAN THEOLOGIANS, like many 
American, often speak a language of 
thought patterns strangely remote from 
the rigorous world of practical politics. 
Not so with Hanns Lilje. His frame of 
reference is socially realistic. He sees 
clearly and knows deeply the relation 
between theology and politics. That’s 
why he is so promptly at home with 
public officials. He talks their language. 

Perhaps one of his most useful visits 
was at the State Department. The con- 
ference lasted an hour and a half. It 
was much more than a welfare or relief 
talk. It was that and far more. The 
bishop explained how the church in his 
diocese is developing the sense of re- 
sponsibility in individuals and groups 
in the German nation. 

He also showed the representatives 
of the department the dangers in the 
present situation: hunger, political in- 
activity, and lack of interest in civic 
affairs. There are hopeful signs too. 
The church is holding seminars for 
businessmen, labor unions, professional 
men, and journalists, for example. Open 
forums that have attracted large attend- 
ances have been held for youth, with 
the bishop himself conducting them. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Canadian Affairs 


No poust Canadians prefer butter to 
oleomargarine on their bread. But 
when they can’t get butter—because 
it’s scarce or high-priced—they would 
be glad to use the substitute. 

But they can’t. The manufacture, 
importation, or sale of margarine has 
been prohibited since 1886, with the 
exception of a six-year period during 
and after World War I when the ban 
was temporarily lifted. 

Increasingly insistent demands are 
being made to permit the use of the 
butter substitute, but so far without 
success. For the third successive year 
the Senate has turned down a bill to 
this effect, sponsored by Senator W. D. 
Euler. The vote was 35 to 21. (Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Euler is the only Lutheran 
in the Senate. He is a member of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, Dr. John 
Schmieder pastor. Previous to his sen- 
ate appointment he was a member of 
the House of Commons and a Cabinet 


officer. ) 


OPPOSITION TO lifting the prohibition 
came from farm groups and those whom 
one editorial called “milk-fed politi- 
cians.” They argued that admission of 
the butter substitute would ruin the 
dairy industry. 

“Two years ago,” said one spokes- 
man, “we were told that margarine was 
nearly as good as butter, last year that 
it was as good as butter, and this year 
that it is better.” 

Another pointed out that there was 
such a shortage of vegetable oils and 
fats that Canada could not begin to 
manufacture any considerable quantity 
for three years. Challenged Senator 
Euler: “We could begin making oleo in 


three weeks!” 
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NO OLEO | 


Proponents of the bill pointed to the 
current butter shortage. One Montreal 
jeweler was doing big business by of- 
fering a pound of butter as a “premium” 
with purchases. They claimed that the 
dairy industry was a virtual monoply 
and that not it, but the people—espe- 
cially those with low incomes and large 
families—needed protection. A recent 
poll had showed 58 per cent favorable 
to the introduction of margarine. 


CoNSTITUTIONALITY of the prohibition 
of the manufacture of oleomargarine 
in Canada has also been questioned. 
Pointing to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States as far back 
as 1866, which ruled such a ban illegal 
in that country, some have suggested 
that a test case might be brought before 
the Canadian courts. Others have been 
puzzled by the fact that Canada, while 
entering into the Geneva trade agree- 
ments which prohibit blanket bans on 
the import of commodities, has retained 
the oleo ban. 

The current debate has brought out 
the usual number of butter-oleo stories. 
One of the best comes from Winnipeg. 
A member of the provincial legislature 
“smuggled” in a pound of the prohibited 
product and invited five friends to din- 
ner. After dinner he announced that 
some had had margarine, some butter. 
Could they tell the difference? The 
minister of agriculture said: “Fine din- 
ner, except for the margarine.” An 
overseas veteran complained: “Awful 
stuff, the same as we got in England.” 
Both had had butter! A farmer in the 
group was served oleo—and liked it! 

Most Canadians feel sure they would 
also like the lower price of oleo. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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Indiana Synod Holds Centennial Convention 


By ROBERT H. HEINE 


Fry and Lilje address 1,900 at 100th anniversary celebration 


“THERE ARE 20 million Germans too 
many, unless this is a Christian world,” 
said Bishop Hanns Lilje, Hannover, 
Germany, addressing the centennial 
service of the Indiana Synod, May 9, in 
Indianapolis. Nineteen hundred Luther- 
ans gathered to hear Bishop Lilje and 
ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry 
open the synod’s centennial celebration. 

“God is the God of the judgment of 
the nations,” said Bishop Lilje. “God 
says ‘no’ to many of the beliefs modern 
man has been holding throughout gen- 
erations.” 


“GoD HAS BLESSED us in giving us the 
Mother of the Christian, which is the 
church of God. When we evangelical 
Christians fell out of the way of calling 
her ‘mother church’ we lost a great 
heritage,” said Dr. Fry. Mother church 
gives us security, and administers to 
us the gift of permanence of memory, 
influence, and eternal life. 

Another feature of the centennial 
rally was the singing of the anthem, 
“Prayer of Remembrance,” by a choir 
of 300 voices, directed by Mr. T. Cole 
Watkins, organist and choir director of 
Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis. The 
anthem was written and composed by 
Mr. Watkins for the centennial. 

Convention sessions were held May 
10-12 at First United Church, Indian- 
apolis, the Rev. Olen A. Peters. pastor. 
Synod President F. M. Hanes preached 
the sermon at the service of Holy Com- 
munion which opened the sessions. 

Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, New York, 
public relations director of the National 
Lutheran Council, was the speaker at 
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At INDIANA CENTENNIAL 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Mr. Otto K. 
Jensen (chairman, Board of Directors, 
Wittenberg College), Dr. F. M. Hanes, 
Indiana Synod president 


the fellowship banquet held at St. 
Mark’s Church, the Rev. T. B. Kline 
pastor. “The mission of the Lutheran 
Church in the world today is to meet 
the spiritual and moral crisis of our 
time and give answer in a voice that is 
clear and strong and God-given,” said 
Dr. Lund-Quist. 


Tue InpIANA Synop aged 13 years at 
this past convention. The synod had 
traced its history back to the Olive 
Branch Synod, organized in 1848, which 
joined -the Indiana-Chicago Synod in 
1920 to form the present Indiana Synod. 
However, a study of the history of the 
synod, prepared by the Rev: C. R. 
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Defenderfer, Gary, for the centennial 
observance, has unearthed the fact that 
the first synod of Indiana was formed 
Aug. 15, 1835, in the log church of St. 
John’s congregation on Bluff Creek, 
Johnson County, Indiana. 

The minutes of the 1835 meeting, to- 
gether with the organization roster and 
constitution, have been discovered 
among the papers of Pastor Colonel 
J. J. Lehmanowsky, preserved by his 
descendants, at Corydon, Ind. The docu- 
ments have been microfilmed for the 
synod and the Indiana Historical So- 
ciety. Synod took action to request the 
secretary .of the United Lutheran 
Church to restore the date, Aug. 15, 
1835, as the date of the organization 
of the Indiana Synod. The date change 
would mean that the centennial ob- 
servance was 13 years late. 

A 67-page booklet, Lutheranism at 
the Crossroads of America, a history of 
the Indiana Synod, was published in 
connection with the centennial. 


SYNOD voTEeD to take a one-year op- 


tion on a lake site in the northern part 
of Indiana for development of a camp 
and leadership training school. 

Three congregations were received: 
St. Paul’s, Smyrna; St. Mark’s, Bates- 
ville; and St. Paul’s, Crossroads, near 
Batesville. The Smyrna and Crossroads 
congregations had been independent 
Lutheran congregations. St. Mark’s had 
been a member of the Wartburg Synod. 

Elected by the Indiana Synod at this 
convention are: Vice president, Dr. A. H. 
Keck, Richmond; secretary, Dr. G. C. 
Goering, Logansport; treasurer, Mr. John 
F. Holaday, Richmond. 

Executive Board: The Rev. Walter C. 
Davis, Jr., Portland; Mr. Ernest Lembke, 
Valparaiso. 

Clerical delegates to the convention of 
the ULC: Dr. F. M. Hanes, Dr. A. H. Keck, 
Dr. G. C. Goering, Thomas B. Kline, W. E. 
Allen, Dr. J. S. Albert, Dr. P. H. Krauss. 
Lay delegates: J. F. Holaday, Richmond; 
O. K. Jensen, Indianapolis; Ernest Lembke, 
Valparaiso; A. H. Rahn, Hammond; W. D. 
Schrope, Anderson; Roy Hunt, Portland; 
William Knannlein, Indianapolis; C. B. 
Huntington, Columbus. 


Michigan Synod Members Give 36 Dollars Apiece 


By WALTER M. BRANDT 


A THIRTY-SIx dollar average was 
achieved by the Michigan Synod in 
contributions of the members last year. 
Communing membership reached 69 per 
cent of the confirmed membership— 
highest percentage in synod’s records. 

Encouraging statistics were presented 
at the synod convention May 10-12 at 
Messiah Church, Constantine. Increase 
in membership in 1947—7.21 per cent in 
baptized, 5.95 per cent confirmed, 6.55 
per cent communing—was reported to 
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32 pastors and 20 lay delegates in at- 
tendance. 

Percentage of confirmed members 
who communed was 68.97 per cent. Ap- 
portionment was paid 103.2 per cent. 
The Lutheran World Action goal was 
met 107 per cent. Average contribution 
of each confirmed member for all pur- 
poses amounted to $36.18. Each com- 
muning member contributed an aver- 
age of $10.68 to total benevolences. 
Church school enrollment is up 4.7 per 
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cent. The number of women’s societies 
increased by five, with a membership 
increase of 12 per cent. There are five 
more Young People’s Societies with a 
membership increase of 3.5 per cent. 
Catechumens increased 22.4 per cent, 
and 4 students are enrolled in Lutheran 
seminaries. 

Received into synodical membership 
were two pastors, Dr. J. Earl Spaid, 
synod’s “mission developer,’ and the 
Rev. Paul Luther Miller, Faith Church, 
Flat Rock. 


OrrictaL ULCA representative was 
Dr. R. Homer Andersen, superintendent 
of missions of the Virginia Synod. Other 
speakers on the three-day program 
were: Dr. R. E. Tulloss, Wittenberg 
College; Dr. E. E. Flack, dean of 
Hamma Divinity School; the Rev. Frank 
M. Brown, LWA representative; the 
Rev. Harry Wolf, Lutheran Charities, 
Detroit; Dr. Armin G. Weng, Chicago 
Seminary, and Mrs. Weng, Seminary 
Guild; Sister Mildred Winter; Mrs. 
H. O. Yoder, president of synodical 
WMS; Mr. and Mrs. A. E. LeFevre, 
Oesterlen Home. 

Other visitors were Pastor Waldemar 
G. Hintz of Christ Chapel, Willow Run, 
and Pastors Curt Sudenberg and Victor 
Hackbarth of Wartburg Synod. 

Distinguished visitor was the Rev. 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, Ger- 
many, who addressed the convention 
on the state of the Lutheran Church in 
Germany. Convention chaplain was the 
Rev. John M. Recher, pastor of St. 
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John’s Church, Three Rivers. The con- 
vention theme was “The Saints in Ac- 
tion,” developed in five sermons by the 
following pastors: Walter M. Brandt, 
Otto F. Reble, Walter E. Koepf, Alfred 
G. Belles, and Goodwin T. Olson. The 
memorial service was conducted by Dr. 
R. J. White. 

Since it appears that a real advance- 
ment is being made by synod in the 
matter of raising an increased amount 
of benevolence in 1948, it seemed ad- 
visable to maintain the advance gained. 
It was therefore resolved that the 
“double apportionment” be  synod’s 
benevolence goal also in 1949. 


MICHIGAN WILL be represented at the 
Philadelphia ULCA convention this fall 
by its newly elected president, Pastor 
Vernon E. Kotter, Christ Church, Mon- 
roe, by its re-elected secretary, Pastor 
Clarence M. Alexander, Trinity Church, 
Hillsdale, and by its re-elected stat- 
istician, Pastor Louis F. Gunderman, 
Holy Trinity Church, Flint. Their al- 
ternates are Pastors A. G. Belles, I. O. 
Miller, and D. T. E. Holland. 

Lay delegates are synod’s re-elected 
treasurer, K. W. Johnson, Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo; R. J. Kalbfleisch, 
Reformation Church, Detroit, and 
Harry P. Vannatter, Holy Communion 
Church, Detroit. Their alternates are 
Messrs. Richard Hewitt, Edward Shel- 
don, and Samuel: Noton, all of Detroit. 
Newly elected vice president of synod 
is the Rev. Dr. Ralph J. White, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Grand Rapids. 


Years ago I recognized my kinship with all living being, and I 
made up my mind that I was not one whit better than the meanest 
of the earth. I said then and I say now, that while there is a lower 
class, I am in it; while there is a criminal element, I am of it; while 


there is a soul in prison, I am not free. 
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—EUGENE V. DEBBS 


Rocky Mountain Synod Makes Big Gain in Membership 


By OLIVER F. WEAVER 


CoMMUNICANT MEMBERSHIP increased 
13.8 per cent during 1947. Per capita 
payments on apportionment during the 
same period averaged $9.36. For the 
first time in many years, a new mission 
congregation was received into the 
synod. Two more missions would be 
organized in the near future. 

Such were reports, indicative of the 
condition of the Rocky Mountain Synod, 
presented to delegates at the 57th an- 
nual convention held in Albuquerque, 
N. M., May 4-6. 

The Rev. John W. Eastlack, Trinidad, 
Colo., was elected president to succeed 
the Rev. John F. Futchs of Boulder, 
Colo. Others elected included: The 
Rev. Alan Kent Martin, Denver, secre- 
tary; Mr. Dwight S. Young, Denver, 
treasurer; the Rev. Francis A. Daehling, 
Denver, statistician; Dr. R. B. Wolf, 
Colorado Springs, historian; and Dr. 


Oliver F. Weaver, editor of The Rocky 
Mountain Lutheran. 

Named to the executive committee 
were: Pastors Elmer W. Harner and 
John F. Futchs, Laymen Theron Jen- 
sen and W. D. Morton. Delegates who 
will represent Rocky Mountain at the 
ULCA convention in Philadelphia this 
October are Pastors Eastlack, Dr. 
Elmer Harner, Mr. W. A. Bender and 
Mr. Jensen. Clerical alternates are 
Pastors L. C. Burns and J. F. Futchs; 
alternate lay delegates include H. C. 
Prahl and Mr. Morton. 


Two HOURS OF DEBATE centered on the 
need for a full-time mission developer 
and resulted in a resolution being 
adopted, requesting the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions to aid in providing a field 
missionary for the territory of synod. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 


OFFICERS AT Rocky Mountain CONVENTION 
(Front, left to right) President John W. Eastlack, Secretary Alan Kent Martin. 
(Back) Treasurer Dwight S. Young, Statistician Francis A. Daehling, Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, Pastor John F. Futchs (former president) 
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Denver, the Rev. Francis A. Daehling 
pastor, was received as the first new 
mission’ congregation in many years. 
Two other missions—Gloria Dei, Den- 
ver, the Rev. John G. Frank pastor, 
and St. Timothy, Albuquerque, the 
Rev. Homer Berner pastor—were 
scheduled for organization on Trinity 
Sunday. President Eastlack was di- 
rected to investigate opportunities for 
establishing missions at four points in 
a Spanish-American community in 
synod. 


REPRESENTING the United Lutheran 
Church was Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
Stewardship secretary, who told the 
delegates, “We are moving forward, but 
not fast enough!” Following discussion 
of the budget for next year, the dele- 
gates approved apportionment of $10.40 
per capita. The synod is already at the 
head of the list in the ULC in per- 
centage of benevolence apportionment 
that has been paid. 


THE SYNOD VOTED approval to the pro- 
posed separation of Midland College 
from Western Seminary, also the 
changing of the name to “Central Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary.” The 
Rev. Leeland C. Soker of Albuquerque 
was named a director for the seminary; 
the Rev. Joseph W. Peterson of Conon 
City, director for the college. : 

Dr. Wolf, synodical statistician, re- 
ceived epee recognition for his.“years 
of service and faithfulness.” For the 
first time in 54 years, Dr. Wolf was un- 
able to attend the annual convention 
of synod. 

Speakers at a pre-convention Teel. 
ing of the synodical Brotherhood in- 
cluded E. H. Rights and W. D. Morton 
of Denver. New officers of the organ- 
ization included: President, Theron 
Jensen, Denver; Ernest Mass, Casper, 
Wyo., vice president; Harold Olson, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Texas Synod Elects Speaker President 


By JAMES F. VORKOPER 


Dr. Lewis P. SPEAKER, pastor of First 
Church, Austin, was elected president 
of the Texas Synod at the convention 
in Dallas, April 19-22. He succeeds the 
Rev. J. M. Schedler of Victoria. Dr. 
Speaker came to Texas from First 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, in 1943. 

Other officers elected include: the 
Rev. Nathaniel H. Kern, Houston, vice 
president; the Rev. Louis H. de Freese, 
Houston, secretary; and Mr. C. H. 
Warner, Austin, treasurer. 


Dr. Wittiam F.. KrausHaar, president 
of Texas Lutheran College of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, appealed to the 
delegates to join in administration and 
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support of the college, soon to offer a 
four-year course of instruction. A 
number of Texas Synod students al- 
ready attend the college and some 
Texas Synod pastors are graduates. 

Following debate, the convention 
voted unanimously that “subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education of 
the ULCA, we will participate in the 
work of the Texas Lutheran College, 
established by the American Lutheran 
Church, to the extent of encouraging 
students to attend, having representa- 
tion on the Board of Regents and Fac- 
ulty, and provide support.” 


DELEGATES APPROVED tentatively a 
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Dr. Lewis P. SPEAKER 
New head of Texas Synod 


new constitution and by-laws based on 
the model for ULC synods. Final 
adoption will be at next year’s con- 
vention. Synod also defined the whole 
territory of the state of Texas as its 
mission responsibility “with no inten- 
tion of interfering with the synodical 
relationship of congregations in the 
state already affiliated with other 
synods. 

A plan to establish a full-time pres- 
idency in the Texas Synod received 


strong support and will be considered 
at a later convention. 

Dr. C. A. Linn, president of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod, was ULC 
representative at the Texas convention. 
He surveyed the fields of work in which 
the church is engaged and set forth the 
needs to which church members should 
be encouraged to respond. 


IN PLANNING its budget, the synod 
allowed for the possibility of the 1948 
Double Apportionment goal being dup- 
licated in 1949 through action in Phila- 
delphia this fall. 

For the first time in its history, Texas 
Synod met its apportionment in full. 
Similarly, the Lutheran World Action 
quota was paid 100 per cent plus. Spe- 
cial recognition was given Salem 
Church, Port Lavaca, whose member- 
ship oversubscribed their LWA quota 
by 266 per cent. 

Following favorable action by the ex- 
amining committee, Carlos V. Guzman 
was ordained to serve a Latin-Amer- 
ican congregation in Nebraska. 

Delegates to the ULCA convention 
in Philadelphia this October include: 
Pastors Speaker and de Freese, Lay- 
men Warner and H. T. Pitts of San 
Antonio. Pastor Carl Deithloff was 
elected editor of The Texas Lutheran. 
Pastors Paul Bechter and F. E. Eilers 
were named to the committee on Lu- 
theran Student Work. 


The patient purpose of God prevails, but in tragic manner; His holy 
will fulfills itself, but by way of the Cross. Deep mystery is here, even 
the final mystery of our being, in which Fate and Freedom are blended; 
a paradox but no contradiction—since love cannot compel, but can only 
endure and suffer and wait—yet evermore God finally triumphs by 
“a strange power which men call weakness.” 

—Josrepu Fort Newton, The One Great Church, Macmillan, 1948 
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Eyes on Eisenach 
By E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


In a small eastern German city—famous in Lutheran history—meetings of 


immense importance to the future of the church will be held this month 


AS SUMMER BEGINS, the eyes of many 
are fixed on Eisenach in Germany. 
There in the shadow of the Wartburg— 
and of the Russian army of occupation 
—a new chapter in Lutheran history is 
being written. Like an epic double- 
feature, this chapter brings together 
two vital movements which have been 
making progress through the tortuous 
years of nazism and its aftermath. 

One of the movements is to establish 
a United Lutheran Church in Germany 
(ULCG). The other is that of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany (EKID), 
that already familiar postwar federa- 
tion of Lutheran, Reformed and United 
(Lutheran and Reformed) churches. 
Both movements originate in the Refor- 
mation but are more specifically the 
outcome of developments in the nine- 
teenth century. Both have become 
more clearly defined since 1918, par- 
ticularly during the years of nazi op- 
pression. Both have found in the post- 
war era an opportunity to express long- 
cherished hopes in terms of new or- 
ganizations. 


A DOUBLE LAUNCHING is thus taking 
place at Eisenach. On June 22-23 the 
first General Synod of the ULCG meets. 
Led by the bishops of the churches of 
Bavaria, Hannover, Schaumburg-Lippe, 
Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Thuringia, 
Schleswig-Holstein, the 40-odd clerical 
and lay synodical delegates will deal 


Dr. Bachmann, a professor at Chicago Seminary, 
served as liaison representative for the World 
Council of Churches in Germany in 1946-47. 
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with matters of common concern to 
German Lutheranism and discuss the 
structure of the ULCG. With the con- 
stitution of this new body already 
adopted by its member churches, the 
consummation of this unprecedented 
union is a high point in Lutheranism. 

Immediately following this gathering 
125 or more delegates meet June 24-28 
in the constitutional convention of 
EKID. This organization is a brave 
attempt to bring Germany’s 26 Prot- 
estant territorial churches—irrespective 
of confessional character—into federal 
union. 

With an earnestness born of com- 
radeship during the struggle against 
nazism the leaders of EKID are seek- 
ing to bring the heirs of both the Lu- 
theran and Calvinistic reformation into 
a unified church organization. Indebted 
to the influence of Karl Barth and other 
neo-orthodox theologians, many of 
EKID’s leaders express a_ biblical 
rather than a confessional or denom- 
inational concern for church unity. The 
fact that not all leaders in EKID share 
these views complicates matters. 

After two epoch-making preliminary 
meetings at Treysa in August 1945 and 
June 1947, the long awaited constitu- 
tion of EKID has been completed. 
Among other things, it reveals EKID 
as a nationwide bond, the one organiza- 
tion which Protestant Germans living 
in their divided country have in com- 
mon. Events at Eisenach thus mark a 
closer joining of territorial churches 
than Germany has ever known. 
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TurouGH AMERICAN eyes the ULCG 
appears as an adventure in denomina- 
tional unification, while EKID is a 
close federation of all Protestant ter- 
ritorial churches. Thus the relation of 
the ULCG to EKID is like Ezekiel’s 
“wheel within a wheel.” 

The former is the smaller and rel- 
atively homogeneous denominational 
organization functioning within the lat- 
ter, the larger and somewhat hetero- 
geneous body. Both constitutions en- 
courage co-operation between the two 
organizations. For the time being the 
numerically small but not unimportant 
free churches are not directly involved. 

Tensions have been present and may 
continue between the ULCG and EKID. 
Some ardent Lutherans, such as the 
Schwabach Circle led by Prof. Her- 
mann Sasse of Erlangen, warn the 
ULCG against the dangers of unionism 
in EKID. Conversely, certain Barthian 
radicals, like the Wuerttemberg The- 
ological Society which champions the 
cause of spiritual renewal, support 
EKID as a bulwark against a static 
“restoration Lutheranism.” 

The organizational pattern that un- 
folds at Eisenach during these momen- 


tous June days does not hide the dis- 
unity that still torments earnest Chris- 
tians in both groups. Some fear that 
the ULCG will become an oversize bloc 
within EKID and thus impede the free 
development of ecumenical relation- 
ships. Others doubt that the militant 
brethren, formerly united under nazi 
persecution as a Confessing Church, 
have as yet formed a sufficiently clear 
theological basis for an enduring eccle- 
siastical organization. 


UNDERLYING these organizational ten- 
sions is a struggle of Lutheranism with 
itself. Most German Protestants are 
Lutherans of one*type or another, and 
are therefore the dominant element in 
EKID. For various reasons the ULCG 
as yet includes less than half of Ger- 
many’s Lutherans. 

For them all, however, there is the 
one Lord whose presence has sustained 
them to this hour. For them all this is 
a time of soul-searching struggle for a 
true understanding of the doctrine of 
the church. We in America, where this 
same kind of struggle has been written 
into so much of our history, ought 
feelingly to intercede in behalf of these 
our brethren. 
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Luther once said, “God deals with us like a father who says to his 
little son: Puil off my boots for me. But when the child obeys and 
begins to pull and tug at the big heavy boots, the father helps him 
secretly—and behold, it is done! The boots come off!” 

How often this little story has comforted, uplifted, and encouraged 
me! When I have had something to do that seems impossible, a burden 
to bear that is beyond my strength, I remember this: My heavenly 
Father will help me to pull off the boots. And He has never let me 
down. In all that we do and bear and suffer, it is He who does the 
most. The one thing that He always requires of us is obedience. The 
chief thing is whether we obey His voice; the rest will come of itself, 
because then it is His affair. Take hold bravely then, lift the cross 
on your shoulders, for there is One standing by who can and will help 
you carry it, One who never yet has forsaken those who trust Him. 

—WRITER in Am Sehrohr der Zeit 
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We Have the Spirit, Too 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


“But we have the Spirit.” 

In the apartment were a man and his 
wife, members of the Lutheran Church, 
and their pastor, discussing basic Chris- 
tian teachings with two followers of an 
unorthodox sect, when the above re- 
mark was made. There were, to be 
sure, disagreements in viewpoint. The 
pastor was eager to safeguard the faith 
of his members, and the sectarians were 
insistent upon explaining the “truth.” 

“But we have the Spirit.” This re- 
mark was the customary, final word 
of the sectarians—Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
in this case. This was the clinching 
argument to end all argument. 

One of the sectarians testified: “I had 
been going to church faithfully for 25 
years, and I never learned the real truth 
until I started to study the Bible. Then 
my eyes were opened.” 

He implied that his sect possesses the 
correct approach to truth; the orthodox 
faiths do not know the Spirit the way 
they do. In other words, the Spirit has 
made an exclusive dispensation to this 
particular sect. 


THE ORTHODOX FAITHS believe in the 
Spirit as fervently as the sects do. But 
the trouble is: It has been said that 
Christians are turning to the sects be- 
cause the churches do not place enough 
emphasis upon certain doctrines, espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

The Lutheran church teaches that 
the Holy Spirit is active in the work of 
applying redemption. But we do not 
believe, as many of the sects do, that 
the Spirit can be known apart.from 
the Gospel, the sacraments and the 
preaching of the Word. 
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The sect referred to above does not 
go beyond the Word, but it does ap- 
proach the Bible with peculiar pre-con- 
ceived notions, violating every sound 
principle recognized by Biblical schol- 
arship the world over. However, many: 
sects do go beyond Scripture, in the 
belief that the Spirit reveals truth apart 
from the Bible. 

The founder of one of these sects was 
accustomed to fall into trances which 
transposed him sometimes into heaven 
and sometimes into hell, in communion 
with spirits. God then revealed to him 
the truth and commissioned him to re- 
form “degenerate” Christianity. 

Another founder of a sect was a 
woman who at one time spoke for four 
hours in 72 tongues. Her vision re- 
vealed her to be a second incarnation of 
Christ, and thus the head of all women, 
as Christ “is the head of all men.” 
Another woman believed that her key 
to the Scripture was a direct revelation 
from God. And one man found, in a 
hill in New York state, gold plates in- 
scribed with a revelation from God. 

Thus many of the sects were founded, 
and people turn to them for “truth.” 
Motives for following the sects are 
many. Some persons ignorantly im- 
agine the orthodox churches have an 
inadequate theology. Others have a 
morbid curiosity, seeking to know 
things beyond the possibility of know- 
ing. 


Tue Hoty Spirit certainly is not a 
giver of exclusive information, nor a 
means of ascertaining the time when 
the world will end. Neither is it the 
Spirit’s work to assist people to use the 
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Bible, as Paul Scherer put it, “to dis- 
cover lost things or to stop bleeding 
noses, or to decide who is right in a 
dispute . . . or to provide us with the 
blueprints of a new social order. .. .” 
It is not the work of the Spirit to help 
us discover religious truths not already 
inherent in Scripture, or to give us 
visions of things others cannot see, or to 
predict the future, or to compute num- 
bers. 

There are many things we cannot 
know. We manifest a lack of trust in 
the Almighty by, wrongfully wishing 
to know. Even the angels in heaven, 
said Christ, do not know the time of 
the end of the world. And St. Paul ad- 
mitted that we now see through a glass 
darkly. 

However, as far as our personal sal- 
vation is concerned, Scripture gives us 
everything we need to know. Christ is 
sufficient, and we need nothing in ad- 
dition to him. The mission of the 
Spirit is to apply the fruits of Christ’s 
work to mankind, through Scripture, 
through sacraments, through preach- 
ing, through the work of the church. 


IN HIS SMALL catechism, Luther states 
that the “Holy Ghost has called me 
through the Gospel, enlightened me by 
His gifts, and sanctified and preserved 
me in the true faith; in like manner as 
He calls, gathers, enlightens and sanc- 
tifies the whole Christian Church on 
earth, and preserves it in union with 


Jesus Christ in the true faith... .” 

It is as difficult to describe the Spirit 
as it is to explain the nature of God in 
precise terms. We know the Spirit 
through his activity, through what he 
does for us. But even Jesus remarked, 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” 


THE GREATEST MIRACLE of Christianity 
today is the regeneration of a soul lost 
in sin. What we know about the Spirit 
in our lives is ascertained by what he 
does for us through the Gospel. We 
know that the Spirit calls, enlightens, 
sanctifies, and preserves us in the true 
faith. We know he is our comfort and 
help. Countless Christians have experi- 
enced the dynamic of the Spirit through 
word and sacrament. 

How else can we explain the presence 
of the Christian church on earth today, 
if not through the activity of the living 
Spirit of God, who said, “Lo, I am with 
you alway’? 

We believe that the work of the Spirit 
is inseparably connected with Word, 
sacrament, and the work of the church. 
As long as we do not go over, beyond, 
or alongside Scripture, we can be sure 
that the true Spirit of God will lead us 
into all truth. Then we do not have to 
turn to the sects for truth. We have 
the Spirit, too. 


Alas! we must re-climb a thousand times the peaks already scaled, 
and reconquer the points of view already won—we must fight the fight! 
The human heart, like kings, signs mere truces under a pretense of 
perpetual peace. The eternal life eternally to be re-won. 
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“SUPPOSE THE JUDGE WAS WILLING TO PAROLE Larry IN My Care,” Sain SIsTER JEAN 


The Boy who had a Friend 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


THE SAMPSON STREET SCHOOL let out. 
Boys and girls erupted from the dingy 
red brick building, then streamed down 
the streets. White-belted boys guided 
the torrent across the intersections. As 
the distance from the school increased, 
the torrent became small groups of boys 
and girls, sauntering home. 

Larry Guide had his usual group of 
smaller boys tagging after him. This 
afternoon they were pretending to be 
a band. Larry lifted high his imaginary 
cornet and blew a soul-satisfying mel- 


Mrs. Herzel and her husband, the Rev. Frank 
Herzel, of Schellsburg, Pa., are authors of ''To 
Thee We Sing." Mrs. Herzel writes a monthly 
page, “Lift Up Your Hearts," in "Lutheran 
Woman's Work." 
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ody from it. His fingers worked rapidly 
over a succession of difficult notes. Be- 
hind him, the smaller boys tootled and 
worked slide trombones and drummed 
vigorously. 

They dropped off one by one as they 
came to their homes, but Larry scarcely 
noticed. He was lost in his favorite 
dream world where he played a beau- 
tiful golden cornet in such a manner 
that crowds cheered and threw their 
hats into the air. But the crowds were 
on the very edge of the dream, for the 
notes that his mind heard were pure 
and sweet and piercing. 

“What’cha doin’, Bud?” 


LARRY CAME TO EARTH suddenly. There 
stood Ed Crile. Ed was one of the big- 
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ger boys in the Sampson Street School. 
He was slow mentally but his size and 
strength made the smaller boys wary 
of his sullen temper. Larry flushed. He 
felt foolish, discovered at his pretend- 
ing. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Playing, huh? Like the little kids. 
Say, Rill’s looking for you.” 

“Rill?” Rill Evans was an older boy 
who seldom condescended to notice the 
younger ones. Rill had no interest 
whatever in school or study. But he 
was shrewd and quick to see anything 
that might be of advantage to himself. 

“What for?” 

“He'll tell you. Here he comes.” 

“Hi, Larry,” said a short, stocky boy. 
His light blue eyes looked guileless, and 
his manner was friendly. 

“Hi,” said Larry warily. 

“How’s everything? Still the bright 
boy of the class? That’s all right,” he 
went on hastily, watching Larry’s hos- 
tile face. “No harm in being bright, if 
you make it get you what you want.” 
He moved a step closer and lowered 
his voice. “Say, I been watching you, 
and I believe you’re just the man we 
want.” 

“What for?” Larry was suspicious of 
Rill’s affable approach. 

“There’s a bunch of us, see, that’s in- 
terested in getting ahead in the world, 
see? We know how to pick up a little 
loose change, and we figure you could 
use some. You'd bea help to us. You’re 
clever and smart and not easy scared. 
What d’ya say? You could use a little 
cash, couldn’t you? Get yourself some 
new clothes instead of —”’ He looked 
disparagingly at Larry’s shabby sweater. 
“Maybe that trombone you’d like to 
play.” 


LarRyY LOOKED down at his clothes. 
“Cornet, not trombone,” he said. “How 
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do you get this money?” 

Rill looked shocked. “I can’t just 
come out and tell you before you join 
the gang,” he explained. “That wouldn’t 
be fair to the other guys. Look, Pll 
meet you at the corner of Tenth and 
Pike about seven, huh?” Larry hes- 
itated. “You’re not afraid, are you? 
Or won’t your Ma let you?” 

The derision stung Larry. “Oh, Ill 
be there,” he said, “but I don’t know 
as I’m interested in your offer,” he said 
stiffly. 

“That’s a good guy. I know you'll 
come.” 

“Is that you, Larry?” said his mother 
as he ran up the steps. “Your supper 
is out on the table, dear. Ill have to 
run along, now. The dinner rush starts 
pretty soon.” 

BOs Ko" i 

“T’ll be home by 11, I hope. Now you 
get your lessons good.” 

“Why—Mom—I might 
while.” 

“Where on earth would you go around 
here, Larry?” 

“Some of the other boys want me to— 
to help them.” 

“With their lessons, you mean? Well, 
now, that would be nice. I like to think 
of your helping others.” She smiled 
at him and he tried to smile back. She 
glanced at the clock. “Oh my, it’s after 
four. I will have to hurry. Good-bye, 
dear.” And she was gone. 


go out a 


Larry ATE his supper absently, partly 
satisfying the hunger that was never 
far away, but scarcely noticing the 
flavor of the food. He was afraid to go 
along with Rill, but he was also afraid 
of the ridicule if he didn’t show up at 
the meeting. 

The idea of getting some money was 
tempting, too. He would like a new 
suit, no question about that, but more 
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than anything else he wanted a cornet. 
The money his mother earned as cook 
in the lunchroom scarcely covered their 
rent and food, let alone expensive lux- 
uries like cornets. But if he could earn 
the money himself—! 

Here caution counseled that anything 
in which Rill was involved was likely 
to be on the shady side. Better stay 
away. What if they did laugh at him? 
Better that than being in some scrape 
with Rill. He spread his books out on 
the kitchen table and doggedly began 
to do his arithmetic. It was a short 
lesson, and he soon finished it. 

Of course, he could go to the meeting 
and hear about this job. If it wasn’t all 
right he could just say “No,” and that 
would be the end of it. Or would it? 

No, it would be better to stay home. 
He began to work on his school lessons. 
When they were finally done he looked 
up at the clock. Twenty minutes to 7.00. 
He looked around the room for some- 
thing to read. Nothing that he hadn’t 
read many times before. Tomorrow 
was the school library day, which meant 
that he had read and reread his library 
book. What to do? The long, empty 
evening until his mother would come 
home seemed to stretch away inter- 
minably. 

Ten minutes to seven. He snatched 
up his cap and ran out the door. If 
there was anything dishonest, the least 
bit dishonest, about Rill’s plan he would 
refuse to take part. If you can—if you 
can—echoed mockingly in his ears. 


Ir was 10 o’clock in the morning, 
about two weeks later. Outside the 
day was sunny and crisply cold. Inside 
the little lunchroom everything was 
quiet. Mary Guide walked about in 
the kitchen. Bessie stayed out front, 
washing the marble counter top. They 
worked in silence. 
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Bessie scrubbed at the counter as if 
she meant to wear off the resistant 
marble. Her usually sunny face was 
gloomy. A spoon clattered to the 
kitchen floor and Bessie stopped her 
work to look toward the door. She 
shook her head, sighed, and went back 
to work. 

The door opened and a man in work 
clothes came in, whistling. He sat down 
at the counter and said, “Hi, there, 
Bessie. The usual.” 

Bessie put down her cloth, filled a 
cup with coffee from the big metal urn, 
added cream and sugar, put it down 
before the customer, and turned around 
to get two doughnuts from a box. 

“What’s going on here?” asked the 
man, stirring his coffee. “Joe dead, or 
something? Never knew this place to 
be so quiet.” 

“No, Don, Joe’s all right. He’s up 
town seeing about a new sign.” 

“Haven’t lost your jobs, have you?” 
Don’s tone was joking, but he looked 
concerned. 

“You know that Joe couldn’t get two 
other women to work like me and 
Mary,” said Bessie with a flash of spirit. 
“No, it’s trouble, but not that kind.” 

“Well, what is wrong?” 

Bessie lowered her voice. “It’s Larry, 
Mary’s boy.” She nodded toward the 
kitchen. 

“That little dark-eyed fellow used 
to hang around here?” | 


“THAT’S HIM. But he’s not so little any 
more. He will be 12 in November. And 
he got that he didn’t want to hang 
around here with his mother anymore. 
You couldn’t blame the kid. Joe’s good- 
hearted, but you couldn’t expect him 
to want a boy yelling and playing 
around here. So Larry had to be quiet 
and keep out of the way, and soon he 
didn’t want to come here. He wanted 
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to play with the boys on their street. 
There’s nothing wrong with that, is 
there?” Her question sounded like an 
accusation. Don hurried to defend him- 
self. 

“Why, no. That’s just natural. My 
boys are out yelling and racing around 
with other kids, too.” 

“Only Larry, he got in with a tough 
bunch. Poor kid, his mother is gone to 
work by the time he gets up, eats the 
breakfast she left, and runs off to 
school. She has three hours off in the 
afternoon, but when Larry comes home 
from school, she’s leaving for work 
again. There sits supper on the table 
for him, and no one to know where he 
goes afterward. 

“So out on the street he goes, and 
there is this bunch of kids. Tough they 


are, and older than Larry. Well, he. 


tags along after them, and you know 
how boys are. He has to show he isn’t 
afraid to do just what they do. They 
look at him and say, ‘Oh, so you’re 
afraid’ if he as much as looks twice. 


“ONE EVENING the bunch of them get 
in one of those vacant storerooms over 
on Ninth Street and find some stuff 
lying around. So the oldest of them 
takes along some of the loose stuff and 
finds he can sell it and no questions 
asked. After that they make a regular 
practice of it, and just strip those rooms 
of everything they can pick up or pry 
loose. 

“And here’s Larry, right with them, 
scared to death of what they were do- 
ing and scared more of what the big 
boys will do to him if he doesn’t go 
right along with the gang. 

“The cops finally catch up with them 
and Larry’s caught, too. They’re in the 
juvenile court and they are sure to 
send Larry to a reform school. It’ll 
break his mother’s heart,” 
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Bessie finished her story and took 
up her dish cloth. She polished away 
at the metal faucets as if she could 
rub away all her indignation and worry 
and pity for Larry and his mother. 

“That's tough,” said Don soberly. 
‘It’s just things like that that made 
me and Marge move out where we live 
now. There is room for the kids to run, 
and work enough to keep them out of 
mischief.” 


BESSIE TURNED to him angrily. “And 
I guess you would have poor Mary 
move out to the country and buy a farm 
when all the money they have in the 
world since Jim is dead is what she 
gets working here.” 

“Now, Bessie, you know I didn’t mean 
anything. Just was feeling glad we 
had moved out —. Why doesn’t Mary 
go to the judge and explain things? 
Larry being so young, and the first 
scrape he is in, they’d parole him, I 
bet.” 

“And what’s Mary going to tell the 
judge? That Larry’s a good boy and 
won't do it again? When they find out 
how he’s alone most of the time they’ll 
soon say he’d be better off at a reform 
school. And how do we know but what 
he won’t pick up with an even tougher 
bunch there? And when he comes out 
he will be that boy that was sent out 
to the reform school for stealing, and 
he will never live it down.” 

Don got up slowly. “It makes me feel 
real bad, Bessie. You can’t help think- 
ing suppose it was one of your own 
boys. Don’t Mary have someone who 
could help her? How about her min- 
ister?” 

“Mary’s like me, Don. We have no 
friends that could help. And we don’t 
go to church. I used to, back home, 
but somehow—I know Mary and Jim 
went sometimes, but after Jim died— 
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well, Mary works awful hard, and the 
church they went to is in another part 
of the city. I guess none of us really 
meant to stop going, just sort of drifted 
away.” 


Don sHOOK his head, and opened the 
door to go out. 

“Say,” he said, and his voice sounded 
hopeful. “There goes somebody who 
can help you.” 

Bessie looked out on the 
“Who?” 

“Sister what’s-her-name.” 

“You mean the lady in the black 
dress going there?” 

“Yes. You know her?” 

“Oh, I see her around. She always 
says ‘good morning’ and smiles.” 

“Well, she is a deaconess. A church 
worker. You call her ‘sister.’ Go see 
her. She’ll help. That’s her job, help- 
ing people in trouble.” 

The door slammed behind Don. 

Bessie stood thinking it over. It 
wouldn’t do any harm to try. And may- 
be it might help. 


street. 


THAT AFTERNOON Sister Jean had a 
visitor. Bessie took her time off to go 
hunt up this woman whose job was 
helping people. 

“Sister,” said Bessie, “I come be- 
cause a friend of mine is in trouble and 
maybe you can help.” 

“Maybe I can,” said Sister Jean. “Sit 
down and tell me about it.” 

So Bessie told the whole story. She 
talked earnestly, intent on making Sis- 
ter Jean see that Larry wasn’t really 
bad. 

‘I believe you,” said Sister Jean. 
“Larry hasn’t had a fair chance, has 
he?” 

Bessie sat back, relieved that she.had 
found the needed friend. 

‘Vd like to talk to Larry’s mother, 
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and then go to see Larry,” said Sister 
Jean. “Suppose the judge was willing 
to parole Larry in my care, would 
Larry and his mother work with me?” 

“Tl say,” said Bessie. 

When Sister Jean went to the Deten- 
tion Home and saw Larry, she thought 
she had never seen a more subdued lit- 
tle boy. He didn’t look 12 years old. 
He was small and had the defenseless 
look that some young children wear. 


SIsTtER JEAN talked to him and he 
gave her lifeless answers. Suddenly 
he burst out, “I guess my mother won’t 
ever have anything to do with me again, 
will she?” 

“Of course she will, Larry. She loves 
you just as much as ever.” 

“Tve been an awful bother to her.” 
The boy’s mouth quivered. 

“That’s past,” said Sister Jean cheer- 
fully. “We will see if the judge won’t 
parole you in my care. Then your 
mother and you and I will work to- 
gether to see that things like this don’t 
happen again.” 

“You mean, maybe they won’t send 
me—away?” 

‘T don’t think that they will.” 

She was almost ready to go when 
Larry said, hesitantly, “Sister Jean, 
will my mother be willing to come see 
me now?” 

Sister Jean came back and sat down 
with the boy. “So that is what has been 
bothering you! Here we none of us 
ever thought that you didn’t know how 
much your mother wanted to see you. 
You see, Larry, on her working days 
she can’t get over here during visiting 
hours. That’s the only reason she didn’t 
come. Tomorrow is her day off and I 
am going to bring her over.” 


THE BOY GAVE a deep sigh. “So that is 
why she didn’t come!” 
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“When you are paroled, Larry, you 
can spend your spare time at the 
Neighborhood House with me. We have 
books to read and tools to make things, 
and games to play. What do you like 
best to do?” 

The boy’s eyes lighted. “I like base- 
ball. I’m not very big, but I can run 
real fast. And I like to make things, 
too. And I like to read. But you know 
what I would like to do best of all?” 

“What?” 

“T’d like to learn to play a cornet.” 

“You will, Larry.” 


THERE IS NOT much of an entry in 
Sister Jean’s notebook. Only the date, 
Larry’s name, and the notation, “pa- 
roled in my care.” But few entries give 
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her quite so much pleasure. Especially | 
when Larry stops in her office on his | 
way to the club meetings where he 
helps with the younger boys. If he 
wants to talk to Sister Jean he usually 


has to brush off a few of the kids. They || 
follow close on his heels wherever he | 


goes. 


ahead to the future. He is thinking 


seriously of how to make the best use — 


of his life, for he tingles with the feeling 
that life offers many wonderful, excit- 
ing things to do. 

“You feel, sometimes, as if there is 
nothing you couldn’t do if you really 
wanted to,” he said to Sister Jean one 


day. “Especially if a guy has friends i 


in back of him, and I sure do.” 


Jim FINDS THE WAY 


Jim was at that stage in Algebra which requires careful markings 
of square roots and surds. He was a brilliant student, but careless. 
Occasionally he would report at home that he had received a hundred, 
but usually his marks hovered around seventy. His mother talked 
and talked about his carelessness, but to no avail. Finally she went 
to the teacher and together they went over the situation. His teacher 
agreed with the mother that Jim’s low grades were not caused by a 
lack of knowledge, but that his active mind jumped ahead to the next 
problem before he had carefully finished the one before him. 

At her wits’ end, Jim’s mother tried another method. She sat down 
and had a serious conference with him, attempting to show him that 
he must strive to overcome his carelessness and take time to check 
his work, and how necessary it was for his future welfare to acquire 
careful habits. Still no results. Jim’s marks continued to be either an 
occasional hundred, or more often a low seventy. 

Wrestling with the problem, one day the mother, a Christian church 
worker, was startled to realize that she had not prayed about it. She 
went to her son and said, “Son, there is one thing we haven't tried 
and that is prayer.” To her pleased surprise her son replied, “Mother, 
I’ve just begun to do that very thing.” 

Jim’s marks? They now hover continually near one hundred. 
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Larry is in high school now, looking 


About Taxes and Heaven 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


“THE WICKED is ensnared in the work 
of his own hands.” So wrote the psalm- 
ist. The enemies of Jesus discovered it 
to be true. 

They were so sure of themselves, so 
certain they could discredit Jesus in 
public debate, that they challenged him 
with tricky questions over and over 
again. Quite evidently they had long 
conferences among themselves devising 
questions that would “put Jesus on the 
spot.” The result was always the same. 
They must always retire from the con- 
flict of wits, their faces red and their 
ears burning with the mocking laugh- 
ter of the common people. 

It was a picked debating team of 
Pharisees and Herodians that sought 
Jesus on the Tuesday of Holy Week. 
A common enmity makes strange 
friends. The Pharisees were no lovers 
of Herod. They were extreme national- 
ists and committed to keep the laws 
of Moses perfectly. The Herodians were 
appeasers of Rome, supporters of Herod. 
‘Herod the Great had aspirations to be 
accepted as the Messiah and had re- 
built the temple with lavish disregard 
of the cost. Both Pharisees and Hero- 
dians found in Jesus a menace to their 
plans. 


THEY BEGAN with a flattering intro- 
duction. It was calculated to feed the 
pride of their intended victim. Jesus 
easily recognized “their hypocrisy.” He 
also understood the double peril of 
their question, “Is it lawful to pay 
taxes to Caesar or not?” The answer 
“Yes” would make Jesus unpopular. 
The answer “No” would get him into 
trouble with Rome. 
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Know the Bible 


Mark 12:13-27. Parallel readings: Matthew 22: 
15-33; Luke 20:20-38 


He asked to see a coin. Matthew 
notes that it was to be a coin with which 
taxes could be paid. That would be 
Roman money. It did not take these 
pious Jews long to produce a dinarius. 
Their piety had not made them poor. 
Their nationalism did not prevent them 
from keeping well supplied with Roman 
money. Stamped on the coin was the 
image of Caesar. 

Jesus simply pointed to the image 
and said, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” The debate 
was over. Even his opponents were 
“amazed.” We can well believe that 
the crowd was highly amused. 

Jesus’ answer was no evasion. Dr. 
W. J. Dawson comments, “If you give 
God all that belongs to him, you will 
find before long you cannot give Caesar 
all he claims. You will pay your tax, 
but that is a small matter unworthy 
of consideration. But suppose Caesar 
demands your conscience; you will then 
say, “That is God’s; I cannot give it.’”’ 

Caesar does have proper claims for 
services rendered. God’s claims must 
have priority. We have dual duties, to 
our nation and to our God. We are 
citizens of this world; also we are cit- 
izens of heaven. Only when citizenship 
is in conflict are we compelled to choose. 
Then we would better choose concen- 
tration camps, dispossession, persecu- 
tion, even death, rather than be dis- 
loyal to our Christ-enlightened con- 
sciences. 


NEXT CAME a delegation of Sadducees 
to try Jesus out. They were no friends 
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of either Pharisees or Herodians. They 
were the modernists in theology, ac- 
cepting the moral principles of the law 
but having no belief in immortality. 
They offered Jesus a problem typical 
of their beliefs. To them it seemed 
unanswerable. 

There were seven brothers. When 
the first died, the second married his 
widow. The law of Moses permitted 
this. Then the second brother died 
and the third married the widow. And 
so on until all seven had married the 
same woman. Now whose wife would 
she be in heaven? 

It was a silly question. Jesus was 
sharp with them, telling them that they 
knew “neither the scriptures nor the 
power of God.” Life in heaven is so 
much above the plane of earthly ex- 
istence that questions like theirs should 
not be raised. If God can raise the dead 
he can be trusted to insure the perfect 
happiness of those he calls into his 
loving presence. 

Paul was given a vision of heaven 
and found the experience so wonder- 
ful that he could not talk about it. We 
open ourselves to questions like the 
puzzler proposed by the Sadducees 
when we try to describe in detail the 
character of life in heaven. 

I recall a little book, read many 
years ago, titled Intra Muro (Within 
the Walls). It was a dream of heaven. 
I have forgotten many of the details, 
but one was very impressive to a boy. 
There was tireless swimming in a glassy 
sea, in which one could breathe under 
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water as well as in the air. For many | 
years the memory remained with me, 
and heaven was a place full of mirac- _ 
ulous denial of all earthly limitations. | 
Speculation about life in heaven is | 
fruitless. | 


“THAT WHERE I am, there ye may be | 
also.” This is the most satisfying defini- | 
tion of “The House of Many Rooms.” 
If we trust our Lord’s love toward us, | 
we can await the time of full knowledge 
as to the life in heaven. With his prom- 
ise of our resurrection is also the 
promise of perfect happiness in eternal 
fellowship with him and with all the 
redeemed. Why should we ask for more 
detailed descriptions of life eternal? 

Jesus turned aside the question of the 
Sadducees and offered them an un- 
answerable argument for the fact of the 
resurrection. Referring to the story of 
Moses and the burning bush, he quoted 
God’s words as he identified himself 
to Moses. “I am the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.” 

Remember that the Sadducees 
claimed to revere Moses and would not 
have ventured to question any incident 
in his life. The argument of Jesus was 
that God spoke in the present tense 
of the three patriarchs. Therefore, 
though they had died long before, they 
were still alive. It recalls Jesus’ prom- 
ise to the dying thief, “This day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” 

Death is not a period, ending a sen- 
tence, but a comma, promising new 
phrases to follow. 


If you wish to be miserable, think about yourself, about what you 
want, what you like, what respect people ought to pay you and then— 
you will spoil everything you touch; you will make misery for your- 
self out of everything God sends you. You will be as wretched as 


you choose. 
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Adolescent Antics 


Mark came in the back door, bringing 
a draft of cold, wet air. He smelled of 
damp leather jacket and barbershop. 

“Hello, there. You didn’t let him 
‘shave your head this time, did you?” 

“Certainly not. Behold!” He swept 
off his cap disclosing a head that was 
almost bald. 

“Oh, Mark! You've done it again!” 

“It isn’t shaved. Look at all this in 
front. It’s fully an inch long. And the 
barber guaranteed that he cut it so it 
would grow out evenly and I wouldn’t 
have to come in for a month or more.” 

“A month? If you are fit to appear 
in public by September Ill be sur- 


prised.” 
“T don’t think you have a true ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. . . . What 


in the world is all the chitter-chatter 
from the living-room?” 

“Half the eighth grade seems to have 
assembled to check their final choice 
of courses for next year. At least that’s 
_ what they were doing when I came out 
here to finish this ironing.” 

“Those young ’uns again! Seems to 
me they’re here all the time.” 

“Cheer up. They won’t seem so young 
to you in a few years. You’d better be 
nice to them now or they may snub you 
later.” 

“You do get the most gruesome no- 
tions.” 


Mark GAVE me a grin that was more 
affectionate than respectful. Every now 
and then I realize how different is the 

pattern of modern family relationships 
_from the ideal that was held before.us 
© some years ago. I know the new is 
) better in its frank give and take. Par- 
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ents get real respect, not the outward 
appearance of it. Yet I feel half-guilty 
sometimes as I wonder how our family 
would look to an outsider. 

Mark smoothed his new haircut be- 
fore my mirror and then went into the 
living room. Perhaps “those kids” 
didn’t seem as young to him as he likes 
to pretend. 


HIS ENTRANCE was. greeted with 
squeals of alarms, “Get out, get out!” 

“A fine thing if I can’t come into my 
own house. What course are you sign- 
ing up for that’s such a secret?” 

“Whoo, whoo! He thinks we’re sign- 
ing up for courses.” Laughter fairly 
rocked the walls. 

“Excuse me! I only know what they 
tell me. Mother said you were deciding 
on your high-school courses for next 
year. But apparently she has made a 
slight error.” 

“We were doing that, first,” replied 
Linda, getting control of herself. “But 
that’s all over. I’m taking technical on 
account of I want to be a laboratory 
technician. Joan’s taking classical and 
Ginny’s taking commercial.” 

“Ginny’s taking commercial,” roared 
Mark. “What a secretary she’d be. 
Shades of ‘my friend Irma.’ ” 

“Now, I think that’s real mean,” pro- 
tested Ginny. “I’m not like that nit- 
wit at all.” 

“You're not?” asked Mark. “Then 
the resemblance must be purely coin- 
cidental. I’ll bet you’d file a letter from 
Plymouth motors under ‘R’ for 
"Rocks, ” 


LinpA AND Joan whooped again but 
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Ginny didn’t seem to think the remark 
funny at all. “Go ahead and laugh all 
you please. When you graduate from 
commercial you can get a good job 
right off. I’ll be earning a nice fat 
salary while the rest of you are slaving 
away at college.” 

“May I make a slight correction in 
that statement?” asked Mark with all 
the outward trappings of respect he had 
not given me earlier. 

“No need to correct it. That is cor- 
rect. You can go right from the com- 
mercial course in high school into a 
secretarial position.” 

“Tf you graduate—not ‘when,’” 
Mark amended. 

“You think I don’t know anything, 
don’t you? Well, let me tell you I got 
a mighty high social score in this test 
we were doing. I know lots more than 
you think I do.” 

“What kind of score?” 

“We got this copy of Better Ways of 
Growing Up,” explained Joan. “It’s the 
one daddy got for his confirmation class. 
Now that they’ve all finished with it, 
we've been taking some of the tests.” 

“They're fun, those tests. A bunch 
of us were doing them at Luther 
League,” agreed Mark. “Some of those 
‘ways of thinking about ourselves’ 
started a regular argument. It was 
really good, because the answers were 
all there to settle it. Often we get into 
arguments that just go around in cir- 
cles. This way we had a referee.” 


“SurRE,” saip Linda. “They help you 
to see what you ought to change about 
yourself and the danger signals to look 
for in your friends. We’re going to be 
watching Ginny from now on.” 

“We sure are,” Joan chimed in., “She 
hates cats, and cruelty to animals is a 
very bad sign.” 

“T’m tired of being picked on,” Ginny 
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protested delightedly. “I hate cats but | 
I don’t hurt them.” | | 

“How do we know? Unless we watch | 
you every minute we can’t:tell whether | 
you swing them around by their tails | 
when we aren’t looking.” 

“She looks like a cat-swinger,’ Mark 
observed. | 

“And another thing,” Linda put in. | 
“You want your way all the time. That | 
is bad—very bad.” 

‘I do not! Remember the day I 
wanted to go to the baseball game and 
you wanted to go to the movies, and I | 
gave in and went to the movie and it | 
was awful. I didn’t get my way then.” 

“And you’ve been talking about it 
ever since! That shows how unusual it | 
was.” 

“Don’t tell me you’re a bully!” ex- 
claimed Mark. “A cat-swinger, yes; but 
a bully of other little girls, never!” 

‘Little girls!” All three turned on 
him in unison. The humor that fol- 
lowed was a bit on the heavy side, but 
they seemed to enjoy it and at least the 
whole crowd had stopped baiting Ginny. 
Just when I am beginning to wonder, 
they seem to straighten things out 
without adult interference. 


I WAS SMILING to myself as I thought 
of recounting the conversation to Jerry, 
He’s been pleased with the way the | 
book has taken hold of some of the | 
older teen-agers. I knew he’d be glad 
to know this younger crowd were 
taking it in, too. 

Suddenly Mark was with me again. 
“How,” he demanded, “are we to de- 
velop the right attitudes without the 
right diet? Don’t you know adolescents 
require much more food than adults?” | 

“Very well, my fine adolescent. You 
know the way to the icebox. Just don’t 
touch the strawberries—they’re for 
dinner.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Stepmother 


A year ago I married a man whose wife 
had died several years earlier. I loved 
him and was anxious to make our marriage 
successful and happy. My husband had 
two children by the previous marriage. 
They lived with his mother for six months 
after we were married. Then we decided 
to bring them back to our home. 

I have gone the limit to be agreeable 
and have succeeded pretty well with the 
little girl. But I haven’t got to first base 
with the boy. He admits that he dislikes 
me, and censures me for taking him away 
from his grandmother. I am afraid his 
antics have made me rather irritable to- 
ward my husband. Home life is becoming 
more and more unpleasant. I don’t want 
this situation to break up our marriage. 


Remarriages are frequently rather 
hasty. Courtship too often is hurried 
and inadequate in quality. And the 
upshot is that the two people have not 
had a chance to make the desirable 
adjustments to one another. 

Then, unless a step-parent has had 
an opportunity to woo also the children, 
they tend to look upon him or her as an 
interloper who is robbing them of the 
parent’s affections. Many such cases 
result in unhappiness, even separation, 
though it would not need to be so if 
sufficient time were given to the pre- 
paratory stage. All persons concerned 
need to achieve a considerable degree 
of adjustment to one another before 
they are called upon to live under the 
same roof, 

Apparently you and the children had 
no chance to learn to like one another 
and to get ready for the new relation- 
ship. You made no effort to get into 
the good graces of the boy at a more 
propitious time. Inasmuch as he is de- 
voted to his grandmother a gradual 
change would probably have helped. 
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Today the situation has soured. But 
it may not be too late. Talk the whole 
matter over with your husband and 
agree on a procedure. Agree to stick 
together and jointly to attempt chang- 
ing the boy’s attitude. Let his father 
talk to him confidentially, setting forth 
how much you are doing for him and 
for his sister, and how much you think 
of him. Follow up the interview with 
more than usual efforts to do things for 
him and with him. Propose to do to- 
gether some of the things he especially 
likes. Let him go back to visit his 
grandmother, and pay her a visit your- 
self. Let your husband suggest to his 
mother that she speak well of you to 
the boy. Let the boy see that you are 
not taking anything from him but are 
seeking to add to his satisfactions. 

Human nature is unpredictable. You 
may not succeed 100 per cent. But some 
step-parents have done very well. It’s 
worth a good try. 


Adolescence 


We are trying to give friendly guidance 
to our adolescent son. He is responding 
in a satisfactory way. Why are the teen 
years so violent for some boys and girls? 


Adolescence is a time of “storm and 
stress’—inner conflict and clashes with 
parents, other adults, other young peo- 
ple, and the community. Such violent 
expressions are aggravated by adults 
who fail to understand the nature of the 
teen years. Absence of any guidance 
may yield similar results. 

Parents and others who try to under- 
stand, who are frank, sympathetic, and 
sincere, and who cultivate the con- 
fidence of young people and respect it, 
can help youth to a smoother transition 
from childhood to adulthood. Adoles- 
cents, facing the unknown, are largely 
at the mercy of adults. 

~—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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AGROS Seip ii bee Dips 


These paragraphs were written prior 
to the week of May 24, and specific ref- 
erences to the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the formation of the first 
synod in the western hemisphere must 
await space in later issues. It can be 
said in advance of the meeting that 
elaborate preparations were made by 
officers and committees as evidence of 
the importance they attached to this 
memorial convention. 

One item among several that made 
the meeting outstanding was the 132- 
page bulletin received by all pastors 
and lay delegates two weeks in ad- 
vance of the first session on Monday, 
May 24. One is led to speculate on the 
significance of growth which is shown 
by a comparison of this program with 
what was available to the representa- 
tives two centuries ago. 

Two features of this bulletin deserve 
to be classified as “historic.” One of 
these is a “cut” which adorns the front 
cover page. It represents the arrival 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the 
patriarch, at Trappe Church after that 
congregation’s building had been com- 
pleted and in use for Lutheran worship. 

The way of travel which was most 
common during the years of his min- 
istry, that is, via horseback, is indi- 
cated by a detail of the scene. One is 
invited to think of the arduous jour- 
neys over a large area of eastern Penn- 
sylvania which were made by Muhlen- 
berg and his associates in the ministry 
of the Gospel. Very definitely those 
pastors of the earliest Lutheran con- 
gregations went into highways and by- 
ways, through hardships and dangers 
not found in these days of easy travel. 
One thinks of gloomy forests, of deep 
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rivers and flooded streams, and of the 
heated discussions which characterized 
the pre-Revolution era. 

A second feature of this 1948 bulletin 
is the use on seven pages of that mod- 
ern aid to discerning conditions subject 
to changes, namely, “graphs.” Our first 
personal reaction to the contents of 
these pages was admiration of the work 
involved in their preparation for the 


printer. Perhaps a degree of indolence ||) 


on the part of. church members is 
hinted. We should be impressed by the 
use of figures that an audit provides. 
But it is much more gripping to use 
pictures. They give a _ penetrating 
power that a column of figures cannot 
equal. 

Incidentally, we comment that 10 
congregations were represented in 1748. 
A century later there were 67 units 
in the Ministerium’s organization. At 
present, and inclusive of all congrega- 
tions in the United States, the growth 
from an original of 200 years earlier is 
stated to be 3,200 ministers, 41,729 con- 
gregations, and for the Ministerium 
alone, 344,840 members. 

Home and Inner Missions are fea- 
tured in a graphic way, too complicated 


for us to transmit in their numerous || 


details in this department of Tue Lu- 
THERAN. On the last of the seven pages 
the decidedly modern agencies of sum- 
mer schools, camps, and specific agen- 
cies for leadership training are repre- 
sented. The agencies by which the 
Church accomplishes its work, both | 
synodical and general, are shown to be © 
in a healthily progressive status. Mem- 
bers of the “Mother Synod” cannot be 
accused of lack of zeal or of efficiency, 
as they give an account of their two- 
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century-long stewardship of the means 
of grace. 

We quote, without our approval as a 
general principle, the often heard com- 
ment that there are three kinds of lies— 
white, black, and statistics. We will 
not spend a great deal of time in an 
analysis of departures from the truth, 
although the family history, the roots 
as it were from which prevarications 
grow, may be disreputable to the nth 
degree. 

The father of lies, as readers will re- 
call from their Bibles, is his satanic 
majesty, the devil. On this occasion it 
is enough to advise our readers to read 
again those lines from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost in which the English epic poet de- 
scribes the chief of the fallen angels 
whose rebellion against their Creator 
led them to be cast out of heaven. Their 
malignancy was unrelieved by a single 
good purpose or process. As soon as 
their evil-permeated minds recovered 
from their fall through nine days’ flight, 
they began to plot against their Maker 
and to cause, if possible, the enlistment 
of man in the revolt that provided the 
abyss of hell and their descent into it. 


Man's greatest effectiveness 

There was an Indiana poet who wrote 
the lines— 

“Thoughts unexpressed may fall back 
dead; 

But God Himself can’t stop them when 
they’re said.” 

We quote the lines because they con- 
tain a valuation of the power for evil 
which even the spoken word can ex- 
ercise. And when the aid of writing is 
added to the functioning of speech, both 
time and distance become obedient to 
lying. There is no limit to the area of 
influence which Satan-inspired malig- 
nancy can effect. 

One is tempted to express the con- 
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clusion that no human ability of man 
has the potency of speech. It can un- 
lock the mind, inspire thinking, excite 
action. It can weave relationships 
among persons so that they become a 
folk. Speech is the instrument of laws 
and of law-making. In their use of 
speech we learn to distinguish the 
politician and the statesman, the hypo- 
crite, and the sincere performer in the 
realms of action. There are counter- 
action, consequent delays, misunder- 
standings and hatreds of all good. 


President Truman at Girard College 

One of the institutions which have 
made Philadelphia famous is Girard 
College, founded a hundred years ago 
and now celebrating its centennial of 
serving “Fatherless Boys.” It is an in- 
stitution of which clergymen and their 
churches know “only what they read 
in the papers.” Mr. Girard’s fear of de- 
nominational controversies and prej- 
udices led him to forbid so much as the 
presence of a preacher within the walls 
surrounding the 42-acre campus. 

Mr. Truman, reported to have spoken 
extemporaneously, criticized the public 
schools of his and our country. The 
main basis of his indictment was “over- 
crowding,” a reality with which parents 
who are residents of the nation’s larger 
communities are familiar. The pres- 
ident has the misfortune to have the 
celebration of Girard College’s centen- 
nial to come in the midst of a campaign 
year in which the lack of educational 
facilities and sectional political claims 
expose him to the charge of currying 
favor or of injecting local prejudices 
into what ought to be a purely practical 
provision of equal rights to all Amer- 
ica’s youth. His fellow citizens should 
not confuse their president’s views with 
the partisanship of an election year. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Numerous Building Programs Are 
Reported in California Synod 


By ALBert B. SCHWERTZ 


Los ANncELES—Thirty-four of California 
Synod’s 59 congregations are in various 
stages of planning, constructing, or com- 
pleting new buildings. 
Many of the pastors are 
reporting overflow attend- 
ances; many of the congregations are anx- 
ious to enlarge present facilities. 

Six congregations are planning or build- 
ing new or enlarged educational units— 
Grace, Alhambra; First, Fresno; St. John’s, 
Gardena; Transfiguration, Hollywood; 
First, San Diego; and Advent, Los Angeles. 
Fourteen congregations are planning or in 
the process of building or enlarging 
churches—St. Andrew’s, San Mateo; St. 
John’s, Sacramento; Evangelical, Alta- 
dena; Trinity, Riverside; St. James, Rich- 
mond; Grace, Richmond; First, San Diego; 
Holy Trinity, Inglewood; St. Paul’s, Val- 
lejo; St. Luke’s, Huntington Park; First, 
San Francisco; Trinity, Pasadena; St. 
Peter’s, San Diego; and Christ, San Diego. 

Three congregations are seeking lots on 
which to build—First, San Bernardino; 
Lakewood, Long Beach; and St. Paul’s, Los 
Angeles. Three congregations .are just 
completing new buildings—Grace, Culver 
City; Transfiguration, Los Angeles; and 
Grace, Phoenix. Two other churches have 
recently conducted dedication services— 
St. Paul’s, Sacramento, on April 18; Salem, 
Whittier, on May 16. 

Cornerstone of the Beverly Hills Church 
was laid April 11 .. . ground-breaking 
ceremonies were conducted April 4 for 
Luther Memorial Church, Burbank. The 
congregation plans a new church and par- 
ish hall. . . . After worshiping for some 
time in an enlarged garage, the congrega- 
tion of Redeemer Church, El Monte, plans 
to build a chapel on a corner of their lot. 
. . » Members of First Church, Glendale, 
are conducting a campaign for $150,000 
for a new church. ... A new mission, the 
Church in the Foothills, Crescenta, Can- 
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California 


ada, is looking for property and has over 
$2,000 in its building fund.... A new 
parsonage for Pastor Philip Bergstresser 
is included in plans of St. John’s Church, 
Oakland. Funds are now being raised. 
... Mt, Zion Church, Yreka, has acquired 
a parsonage-chapel. 

Tue Rev. H. Paut Romers has been in- 
stalled as pastor of Trinity Church, Pasa- 
dena. ... Pastor Donatp W. ENDTER, pas- 
tor-organizer of Faith Church, Phoenix, 
has accepted a call to become assistant 
pastor at First Church, Los Angeles. . . 
Tue Rev. Donatp WAGNER, until recently 
pastor of Faith Church, Long Beach, has 
accepted a call to First Church, Oakland, 
and was installed April 18. ... THE Rev. 
Wits ForsytH was installed as pastor of 
Redeemer Church, El Monte, recently... . 
THE Rev. Harotp Lorimer, until recently 
pastor of Grace Church, San Jose, resigned 
to accept a call to Grace Church, Alham- 
bra. ... THE Rev. L. A. Farina has be- 
come pastor of Luther Memorial Church, 
Burbank. .. . THE Rev. Frep Bartett has 
been installed at St. James’ Church, Rich- 
mond. 

At Grace Church, Phoenix, attendance 
at services is so large that Pastor H. C. 
Lindsay is conducting three services each 
Sunday. The congregation has already con- 
tributed over $7,000 towards its double 
apportionment goal. 

A oan to Transfiguration Church, 
Loyola Village, for completion of its edu- 
cational building, and a loan to Holy Trin- 
ity Church of Inglewood for completion 
of its new church, were recently author- 
ized by the church council of Hollywood 
Church, the Rev. Robert D. Kerstetter 
pastor. 

THE Rev. FREDERICK K. Wentz, pastor of 
Grace Church, Culver City, has resigned, 
effective June 1, and plans to engage in 
graduate study at Yale this fall. During 
the summer, he will accompany his father, 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get- 
tysburg Seminary, to Europe for the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Churches. 

WartTsurG CuHurcH, Fresno, is one of the 
first California Synod congregations to 
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Whatever the occasion 
a fine ford Lite 
makes a cherished gift 


@ This time of year is full of significant dates 
in young people’s lives .. . graduations, com- 
pleted courses in Bible study, and weddings. 


A fine Oxford Bible is a most appropriate 
Gift for each of these occasions ...as Oxford 
Bibles have been in many generations of 
Christian American families. 


... for the Tune Bride 


White Morocco, limp, round corners, gold edges. 
With Marriage Certificate. No. 01154X . . . $7.50 


... for Graduation 


A “Scofield” Reference Bible —indispensable 
to a complete understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. Choice of fine bindings. From $2.50 


Many beautiful editions now available 


The new Oxford editions are superbly bound 
with traditional Oxford craftsmanship . . . 
leathers are soft, rich, enduring; type faces, 
clear and readable. Many styles are printed 
on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Your bookseller will be glad to help you 
make your selection. 


OXFORD 
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AT BOOK STORES EVERYWHERE 


America’s Gift BIBLE Since 1675 


reach its 200 per cent apportionment goal 
in the first quarter of this year. The Rev. 
John Bitter is pastor. 

Tue First ULC congregation has been 
organized in Nevada. The Rev. J. Edward 
Oslund is pastor-organizer of Good Shep- 
herd Church, Reno... . St. Paut’s CHURCH, 


Sanger, celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
on April 25... . Firry-rwo new members 
were added by confirmation, letter and 
renewal of faith at St. Mark’s Church, San 
Francisco, during Holy Week. ... A NEW 
HEATING SYSTEM, roof and tower cross are 
reported at Temple Church, San Francisco. 


Gift to Church in Honolulu 
Members of the Honolulu Church, 
Hawaii, have been notified that the 
will of the late Herman Rohrig, 
prominent Lutheran layman of the 
Island, stipulated a gift of $5,000... . 
Mr. Rohrig’s pastor, the Rev. H. 
Edward Hamme, wrote California 
synodical officials: “His passing is a 
great loss to our whole church. We 
are grateful to God for giving us 
such a splendid fellow laborer.” 
Mrs. Dora Rice Isenberg, widow 
of the former pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of Lihue and daughter of 
the master-planter of the Islands, 
has forwarded to synod officials a 
check for $5,000 to be used for Lu- 
tleran World Action. 


Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, Raises 


Double Apportionment, 173% LWA 


By Witiiam H. SwarsrRick 


Catro—Members of Zion Church, Mt. 
Carmel, are letting no financial grass grow 
under their feet. By March 15 they paid 
in full their 1948 double ap- 
portionment goal of $1,207. 
Latest reports indicate they 
had also raised 173 per cent of the Lu- 
theran World Action quota. 


Illinois 
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During the coming months, complete 
renovation of the church will be effected. 
Parts of each service are being wire-re- 
corded for the benefit of the sick and shut- 
in. The pastor, the Rev. William A. Hover, 
was installed on March 14. 

Rapip PROGRESS is reported in the new 
mission church in Kirkwood, Mo., St. Louis 
suburb. Trinity Church, the Rev. Tressler 
S. Bolton pastor, celebrated its first anni- 
versary May 23. Adult attendance is 50 
per cent higher than a year ago. The 
church school has 70 now enrolled and 
50 as an average attendance. Several or- 
ganizations have been started: the Lu- 
ther League with eight members; the 
Women of the Chiirch with 20 members. 
Membership of the congregation is now 
79 baptized and 54 confirmed. 

A NUMBER OF SOUTHERN Illinois churches 
have become evangelism-minded since the 
Visitation program was promoted in the 
Illinois Synod in January by the Board of 
Social Missions. Unity Church, St. Louis, 
received 22 new members Feb. 8 as a re- 
sult of 12 callers spending four nights in 
making 68 calls. So enthused were they 
that the callers have formed a permanent 
working group for evangelism. 

HavING MET with similar success, Reen 
Memorial, Church, St. Louis, and Mt. 
Moriah Church, Anna, also have set up a 
permanent working group on Evangelism. 

A VETERANS HOSPITAL located near Unity 
Church, St. Louis, the Rev. Vlad P. Benko 
pastor, receives regular visits from that 
church’s choir under the direction of Mr. 
Carl Zitowski. 

Reen Memorial Cuurcy, St. Louis, the 
Rev. Carl I. Empson pastor, sent its fourth 
shipment of clothing and shoes for Lu- 
theran World Relief. 

AN ARCHITECT has been engaged for the 
$50,000 to $60,000 new church to be built 
by St. Paul’s congregation, Metropolis, Dr. 
George Beiswanger pastor. St. Paul’s has 
raised 30 per cent of its Lutheran World 
Action quota, 

First Church, East St, Louis, the Rev. 
Marvin C, Reichert pastor, has completed 
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payment on its parsonage and plans to 
redecorate the church. 

Two CONVENTIONS were held at Mt. 
Moriah Church, Anna, the Rev. William 
H. Swarbrick pastor: the Southern Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Society met 
April 23 with Lilliana Bartolomei, mis- 
sionary to Liberia, Africa, giving an ad- 
dress; and the Southern District Brother- 
hood, May 11. with Zeb Trexler, National 
Brotherhood president, addressing nearly 
200 men on the need for laymen to do 
more work and take greater responsibility 
in church activities especially in steward- 
ship and evangelism. Mr. Trexler also 
spoke at large rallies in St. Louis and Mt. 
Carmel. 

Camp Lu-So-Co, Lutheran Church Camp 
for Southern Illinois, will be held in the 
Shawnee National Forest at Dixon Springs, 
Il., June 21-27. 


Kansas Congregation Anticipates 
Unique Building Fund Increase 


By Rosert E. GASTON 


Memesers oF St. Paul’s Church, Glasco, 
expect their building fund to be increased 
considerably by late 1949. Lay- 

man Ted Libben has notified 

Kansas the men of the church they 
may have the use of 80 acres of land as a 
means of producing revenue for the fund. 

The men have indicated their willingness 
to give time, labor, and use of their own 
machinery to cultivate the acreage, pro- 
ceeds to go towards a new church. An- 
other layman of the congregation, Bill 
Olson, has donated the use of 2% acres 
for the growing of popcorn by the Luther 
Leaguers. 

Pastor WILFRED HENNING, authorized by 
the Kansas Synod to proceed with efforts 
to organize a congregation at Oakley, re- 
ports a favorable response of the com- 
munity toward services held there re- 
cently. A Sunday school meets regularly. 

Pastor Henning has also been named to 
represent the synod on the planning com- 
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mittee for the Midwest Lutheran Rural 
Church Institute to be held at Waverly, 
Iowa, July 5-8. 

THe Home Missions Committee of Kan- 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono 4 CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
Pines NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 


Lutheran Services. 
- 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274. 11 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


ALOHA FROM HAWAII 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF HONOLULU 


448 South Beretania 
Rev. H. Edward Hamme, Pastor 
Dr. Arthur Hormann, Pastor Em. 
Sunday School 9:30 A.M. 
Divine Services 11:00 A.M. 
Young Adult Fellowship 7:00 P.M. 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 
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sas Synod surveyed a prospective mission 
field near Kansas City, Mo. Assisting in 
the survey were: the Rev. W. W. Alex- 
ander, Kansas City; the Rev. Wilfred Hen- 
ning, Wilson; the Rev. Olney Eaton, Wel- 
lington; the Rev. Reno. Frobenius, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Pastor and Mrs. Edwin J. 
Hirsch, North Kansas City, Mo.; the Rev. 
Calvin J. Naugle, Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Mr. Raymond Tiemyer, Lawrence. 
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CAVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Young 
= People and those Young in Spirit. 
2,000 Acre Mountain Estate. Lake. 
Beach. All Sports. Riding. Tennis. 
Movies. Country Dances. Greyhound 
or Martz Bus direct. Lutheran 
Services. $36 Weekly. N. Y. Office, 
11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


oe @ 
Hamma Divinity School 
Established in 1845 
An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 


cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1948-49 opens on Septem- 
ber 14. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
‘S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio. © 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 

ideas in newspapers, magazines FR EE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 

to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you: up. to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


Membership and large lot Paradise falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida, 
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At the meeting, a new slate of officers 
was elected. They include the following 
pastors: the Rev. Reno Frobenius, chair- 
man; the Rev. Olney Eaton, secretary. Pas- 
tor Wilfred Henning was voted an honorary 
member of the committee. 

Tue CenTRAL Co-ordinating Youth Coun- 
cil of Kansas City, Mo., representing re- 
ligious, welfare, PTA, civic and _ social 
groups, has held six meetings recently to 
consider the following subjects: Church- 
community co-ordination, education, em- 
ployment, family welfare, health, home, 
housing, juvenile court, law enforcement, 
public interpretation, and recreation. 

Tue Mayor’s Youth Council had its final 
meeting April 28;. when the findings of 
each group were presented. Each chairman 
brought the recommendations of his group 
which were adopted at the final meeting. 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant youth 
working together have decreased the de- 
linquency cases in Kansas City, and have 
voted to form a permanent youth organiza- 
tion to check on the progress of their work 
and for fellowship. 

May 1, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
youth were invited by the young Catholic 
workers to join them in an hour of public 
prayer for the conversion of the ruling 
powers of Russia to the ways of peaceful 
Christian life and for world peace. 

Miss Litt1an Dentincer, parish worker 
of St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
participated in the church panel of the 
Mayor’s Youth Conference. 


ULC Pastors of New York Area 
Hear Sweden's Archbishop Eidem 


By Ottiver W. Powers 


New York Ciry—In Brooklyn on May 19 
Archbishop Erling Eidem made -the first 
public appearance in his 1948 American 


tour. He spoke in the 
New York Academy of Music at a | 
service arranged by Augus- 
tana Synod churches of the New York area. | 
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It was the beginning of the centennial cele- 
bration of establishment of Augustana 
Synod churches in America. 

Major’ observance of the centennial 
would take place at Rock Island, Illinois, 
June 7-13. Archbishop Eidem and five 
other notable Swedish churchmen would 
participate. 

CAMPING ACTIVITIES are on the minds of 
both the New York and the Brooklyn In- 
ner Mission societies. Brooklyn will send 
20 boys and girls to Camp Wilbur Herr- 
lich, 16 to Camp Norge and 14 to the Sal- 
vation Army camps. New director of the 
Brooklyn Society, the Rev. Joseph Bel- 
gum, has announced that free camp 
placements to meet the needs of about 
200 Brooklyn children will be available. 
The average cost per child is $34. 

THE PATHFINDING SERVICE of Protestant 
churches in New York considers as a for- 
gotten group in New York people over 60 
years of age. Opening June 9 and con- 
tinuing through June 13, in the Educa- 
tional Hall of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Welfare Council of the city will 
sponsor its second annual hobby show and 
invites persons of 60 and over to the 
exhibit. 

AFTER THREE YEARS’ service as executive 
director of the Protestant Council, Dr. Earl 
F, Adams has resigned and has accepted 
the post of executive secretary of the 
planning commission for a National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United 
States. This committee will facilitate the 
proposed merger of eight general inter- 
denominational bodies into one co-opera- 
tive organization. 

Tue Protestant Councit of Staten Island 
held a youth conference May 1. Speakers 
were Mrs. William Wood, of Wagner Col- 
lege, and Dr. Luther Woodward of Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
co-author of Better Ways of Growing Up. 

Tue Lurueran Hospitat of Manhattan 
reports that in 1947 6,210 patients were 
treated, 739 babies born, 31,357 hospital 
days’ care given, 4,038 patient visits to 
clinics. Dr. William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools of the city and prominent Lu- 
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Crganist - Choirmaster 


‘ F.A.G.O., M.A. Mus. B. etc., age 38 seeks 
re-location, east preferred. Salary $3000-$5000 
depending on. circumstances. Recitalist, ex- 
perienced conductor, highest recommendations. 

Write 
Box CBé 
The Lutheran 


A VACATION 


PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


@ Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. Carefully selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 
hikes and other sports. 
Four weeks, $125; eight 
weeks, $200. Now in nine- 
teenth season. 


JULY 3 to AUGUST 28 
Write Today for Catalog 


vratts GIRLS CAMP 


FALLS 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Alfred T. Morrill, Manager 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS .. . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 

COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS | 


CHURCH HANGINGS - 
ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


SRF lae 
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theran, is president. 
Kirsy Pace, social evangelist and au- 
thor, was the speaker at a conference un- 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre - church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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der the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee held at Redeemer 
Church, Dr. Herbert F. Weiskotten pastor, 
May 27. His topic was “What Can the In- 
dividual Do to Prevent War with Russia?” 

COLLEGE NIGHT was sponsored by Hart- 
wick College at Holy Trinity Church, Man- 
hattan, May 9. 

SPEAKER FOR the 132d annual meeting of 
the American Bible Society was Bishop 
Hanns Lilje of Hannover, Germany. 

Feature of the 80th anniversary cele- 
bration of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, 
the Rev. Werner Jentsch pastor, will be an 
evangelism effort for 50 new members and 
the reclaiming of 50 old members of the 
parish. A 

THE CHOIR and pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Liberty, the Rev. H. B. Krusa, 
broadcast a half-hour service over Station 
WVOS on Easter. ... A new window 
showing the 12-year-old Jesus in the tem- 
ple was recently dedicated. Goruic LAN- 
TERNS were dedicated recently in Trinity 
Church, Staten Island. 

THE Rev. Evmer C. Dresset, former pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Rosedale, N. Y., has 
been installed as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City. He assumed his 
new duties on May 16 and was installed 
the following week. At present, services 
are conducted in the parish hall. Plans 
call for erection of a large Gothic church 
in the future. 


New Manager at Paradise Falls 

The season at Paradise Falls in the 
Pocono Mountains opened on May 27 
with a new manager in charge. He is 
Alfred T. Morrill of Bennington, Vt. Fol- 
lowing extended service as a YMCA sec- 
retary, he directed the USO Club at Ocean- 
side, Calif, and at Manila in the Philip- 
pines.during World War II.- He began his 
new duties on May 15 and will be a year- 
round manager, living on the grounds of 
the resort. 


The Girls’ Camp will open its nineteenth 


_ season on July 3. The program will be 


under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Cun- 
ningham, of the department of physical 
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education at Van Corlaer Junior High 
School of Schenectady, N. Y. She is not a 
stranger to the Girls’ Camp, having spent 
five seasons there in charge of riding, 
athletics and swimming in different years. 

Sunday school classes and church serv- 
ices will be conducted each Sunday, with 
all social activities during the week under 
the direction of a qualified seminary stu- 
dent. Beginning on Sunday, June 27, and 
until Sept. 5, guest preachers will be: The 
Rev. George B. Ammon, ULCA Publica- 
tion House, Philadelphia; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, 
president, Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, Muhlenberg College; Dr. 
Harold S. Miller, pastor of Incarnation 
Church, Brooklyn; and Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
editor of THE LUTHERAN. 


PERSONS 
ALC Pastor to ULC Field 


A pastor of the American Lutheran 
Church will leave early in July for work 
in the United Lutheran mission field in 
_ China. To the extent 

of $1,500 a year, he’ll 
be supported by a 
ULC congregation in 
Philadelphia. 

On May 2, Dr. Paul 
P. Anspach, secretary 
of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, com- 
missioned the Rev. 
Paul J. Mackensen, 
Jr., for work in China. 
Assisting were Pas- 
tor Mackensen’s fa- 
ther, the Rev. Paul J. 
Mackensen, Sr., pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
(ALC), Baltimore, and the Rev. Kenneth 
P. Otten, pastor of the church in which 
the commissioning took place, St. John’s, 
Melrose Park, Philadelphia. This congre- 
gation will give him financial support. 

Pastor Mackensen has always been in- 
terested in missionary work in China but 
his own church has no field in that coun- 
try. A graduate of Mt. Airy Seminary in 
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1947, Pastor Mackensen has been studying 
languages at Yale during the past year. 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 


Casino. 


cellent meals. Club House. 
Private Lake. Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Golf. Movies. Social Activities. Lu- 


as theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 

Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
Rates $38 to $70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. 
(Reom 1274) LO 5-1550. 


For Greater Vision 


Christian laymen and women with the 
A.B. will find accredited teaching, deep- 
ened knowledge of the Bible, increased 
sense of service, personal inspiration and 
community fellowship at 


The School of Christian Service 


at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


For part-time volunteer workers as well 
as professional lay-workers in the Church. 
Summer term July 19 - Aug. 6. 
Dormitory available 
Reasonable meals, tuition 
Fall Quarter begins September 28 
Address 
President Armin G. Weng 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
Maywood, Illinois 


The Child’s BIBLE 


Special helps for children 


and young foiks. The ideal 
Bible for gifts and awards. 


No. 123. Flexible, 
overlapping coy- 
ers of genuine 


QUALITY leather, round 
corners, am- 
MADE ber under 


gold edges, 
headbands 
+.» $4.00 


KING JAMES 
VERSION 


4 


Nationa! pistes 


SINCE 1863...AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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‘We would. 
see Jesus’ 


ALLMAN’S newest portrayal 
of the Master radiates the 
greatest message that the 
world ever heard—‘“I, if I be 
lifted up will draw all men unto 
me.’ Here is the Christ that 
promised deliverance to all men 
of all places and all ages. 
Colorful and. inspiring. For 
church, study, school and home. 
Now available in six styles of 
frames. Request descriptive cir- 
cular. For immediate delivery 
order the popular No. M4709. 
Size 1814x2214. Burnished bronze 
finish. $5.95 postpaid 


PRINTS FOR 
LOCAL FRAMING 
In six colors on 


+1 best quality linen 
paper. Three favo- 
= rite sizes. Order by 
“= number. 

No. L1409 
8x10” @ $ .50 

No. L1509 
11x14” @ 1.00 

ORDER FROM No. L1609 


YOUR RELIGIOUS 


SUPPLY DEALER pores a7 158 


PRODUCTS OF’ 
DISTINCTION. 


Upon arrival in Peiping he will continue 
this study before going to the mission field. 
A graduate of City College, Baltimore, and 
St. Olaf’s, he has done graduate work in 
languages at Johns Hopkins and Gettys- 
burg. He is expected to concentrate on 
evangelistic work. 


Pastor says, "You're out" 

Umpiring at Ashland College’s baseball 
games on sunny afternoons is claiming 
some time from the busy schedule of Dr. 
Harold H. Lentz, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Ashland, Ohio. Baseball is an old love of 
Pastor Lentz. As a freshman at Wittenberg 
College in the late 20’s he watched baseball 
practice faithfully .and awaited the day 
when he would be eligible for a Cardinal 
and Cream uniform. Then came the blow: 
Wittenberg abolished baseball during his 
remaining college years. 

“More relaxing than anything else I do, 
and I wish I could find more afternoons 
for umpiring,” says Pastor Lentz. Min- 
istering to his congregation of 1,500 mem- 
bers, serving on the Executive Board of 
the Synod of Ohio, on the Board of Social 
Missions of the ULCA, and on the Board 
of Directors of Wittenberg College where 
he is chairman of the seminary committee, 
leaves little time, he reports, for much 
umpiring for Ashland College. 


An Alleman Birthday 

The professor who taught Gettysburg 
seminarians Old Testament language and 
literature between 1911 and 1940 was 80 
years of age on May 13. The friends of 
Dr. Herbert C. Alleman, professor emeritus 
at Gettysburg Seminary, helped him cele- 
brate in a unique way. 

Following a birthday service in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, seminary president, presented 
Dr. Alleman a bound volume containing 
letters from over 180 of his former stu- 
dents. A gift of money accompanied the 
book, which was inscribed: “Presented to 
Dr. Alleman on his 80th birthday with 
love and gratitude.” 

Greetings by the Rev. Musser D. White, 
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Washington, D. C.; Dr. Jacob M. Myers, 
Dr. Alleman’s successor at Gettysburg; a 
prayer by Dr. Dwight F. Putman, and a 
letter from Dr. Alleman’s pastor in Silver 
Springs, Md., the Rev. Robert E. Lee, high- 
lighted the ceremony. 

Responding, Dr. Alleman said, “I ded- 
icate this hour to the golden book of mem- 
ories which I shall cherish for the rest of 
my days. I dedicate it to the friendship 
both human and divine which in the set- 
ting sun of life changes life from grey to 
gold, the friendship which writes finis in 
heavenly brightness through the Lord, 
who says, ‘I have not called you servants, ,PU LPIT- “C HOIR 
but I have called you friends.’ ” [ _ CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
Has moved to 


616 GOSTLIN ST. 
HAMMOND, IND. 


Next door to Chicago 


CAMPUS 


Ashram in Midwest 

Over 175 Lutheran students and coun- 
selors from 12 midwest colleges and uni- 
versities attended the regional Ashram in 
Hebron, Nebr., the latter part of April. 


Have You Dusted Your Thinking Cap Lately ? 
Read 


RESURGENCE of the GOSPEL 


by Taito Almar Kantonen 


Stimulating talk on contemporary American theology and its influences. 


Emphasis on current Luther-renaissance. 


Some Searching ® Where Is Theology Heading? 
Questions © Is Man Justified By Faith? 
Answered In ® Do We Apply The Gospel? 
RESURGENCE @ What About Universal Priesthood? 
OF THE GOSPEL { e Is Our Christianity Evangelical? 


Order From Your Nearest Branch 
piicnae seen Pl d ies RESURGENCE 
; ease send me __ copies 
UNITED LUTHERAN» OF THE GOSPEL @ $3.00. 
PUBLICATION HOUSE ee 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. Name 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Address 
MUHLENBERG Columbia 8, S.C. Baltimore 1 City Zone. State_ 
a Los. Angeles 5 L6-2 
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The Unfaithful Servant 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral ilms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 

and Hymns 

of the Church 


hee 
ae) iis 


A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


Cathedral “Silms 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


From 1908 ’til now... 
the name Wicks has meant, 
and does still, the finest in 
pipe organ construction. 


Site for the Ashram was the campus of 
Hebron College, an American Lutheran 
College which has been closed since ’36. 

Inspirational addresses were delivered 
by Miss Margareta Noevius, of Finland, 
representing the World Student Christian 
Federation; Dr. Ruth Wick, of the Student 
Service Commission; and Robert Larson, 
president of the National LSA. 


Government gift to Carthage 

Carthage College will soon have an “up- 
to-date modern building with space for 
Home Economics and other classes” as a 
result of efforts of Pres. Erland Nelson to 
obtain from near-by Camp Ellis huge 
quantities of materials, at no cost to the 
college except transportation from the 
camp to the campus. 

Agreement with the Federal government 
permits construction of a building not less 
than 7,200 square feet in size, although all 
plans are in the hands of college author- 
ities. Spokesmen for the college say erec- 
tion of the building is necessary if home 
economics students at Carthage are to meet 
educational requirements. 


Anniversary Services Conducted 
By East Berlin Congregation 


By Pau Levi FouLk 


York—Nearly 140 years ago, a Lutheran 
church was organized in East Berlin. Re- 
cently, Trinity congregation observed one 

week of anniversary 
Pennsylvania services with the follow- 

ing speakers: the Rev. 
Howard W. Kinkleday, Gettysburg; the 
Rev. Irvin M. Lau, York; the Rev. Jacob 
M. Spangler, Wrightsville; the Rev. Paul 
Gladfelter, Jacobus; the Rev. Frederick C. 
Sternat, Swissvale; and Dr. Ross Stover, 
Philadelphia. 

Over $15,000 has been spent on improve- 
ments recently. The church is debt-free. 

FouR CONGREGATIONAL dinners in May and 
June will mark the 60th anniversary of 
St. Matthew’s Church, York. The congre- 
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gation now has $67,000 in hand toward a 
new Sunday school unit. 

ZION CHURCH, YorRK, will celebrate its 
100th anniversary with a membership 
drive, improvement fund campaign, radio 
broadcasts, and congregational fellowship 
dinners. Throughout the year prominent 
Lutheran clergymen will occupy the pul- 
pit, including Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, Get- 
tysburg; Dr. Stewart W. Herman, Mt. 
Gretna; Dr. J. Russell Fink, Schenectady; 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Gettysburg; and 
Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettysburg. 

DeEpDIcATION of renovations costing more 
than $8,000 recently took place at Evan- 
gelical Church, Greencastle. Dr. M. R. 
Hamsher, president of synod, preached the 
dedicatory sermon. The Rev. H. B. Burk- 
holder is pastor. 

CxosE To 1,000 young people are receiving 
religious instruction in weekday schools 
of religious education in York. 


Virginia Committee Begins Study 
Of Full-time Presidency 


By Paut J. BAME 


StauntToN—By action at the February 
meeting of synod, the Executive Council 
of the Virginia Synod has appointed a 

three-man committee to study 

Ireini the question of establishing a 
Virginia full-time presidency. Named 
by President J. Luther Mauney on this 
group are: the Rev. William E. Eisenberg, 
Winchester, chairman; Dr. J. J. Scherer, 
Jr., Richmond, and the Rev. Malcolm L. 
Minnick. 

Dates have been set for the fall meet- 
ings of the five conferences as follows: 
Staunton conference at Trinity Church, 
Newport News, Sept. 14; Shenandoah con- 
ference at Hebron Church, Madison, Sept. 
16; Roanoke conference at St. Paul’s, Pem- 
broke, Sept. 21; Marion conference at a 
point still to be selected, Sept. 22; Knox- 
ville conference at Knoxville, Sept. 25. 

Tue Rev. Vircit A. Cameron, former 
Virginia Synod pastor now serving at Max- 
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well Field, Ala., as chaplain, has received 
his transfer to the South Carolina Synod. 
.. . THE Rev. Earu T. Knaus is the new 
assistant pastor at First English Church, 
Richmond. ... THE Rev. Raymonp L. Booze, 
former pastor at Stephen’s City, has as- 


AN Assured 
AND Regular INCOME 
IS SUCH A BLESSING 


Thousands of persons are receiving their checks 
regularly at stated intervals because they are hold- 
ers of Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society. This REGULAR INCOME brings com- 
fort and freedom from worry about the future. 

The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has 
a two-fold advantage. First:—It provides a steady 
income for protection in old age. For over 100 
years, Annuity Agreement checks have never failed 
in spite of uncertain and disturbing world condi- 
tions. Second:—You enjoy the permanent satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are helping in the ever 
more significant work of making the Bible avail- 
able throughout the world. 

Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives,” which tells how you can both give and re- 
ceive generously at the same time, and earn cer- 
tain tax exemptions. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
SS SS 8 SE Se Sec 
American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(J Please send me, without obligation, your 
I booklet 182 entitled “A Gift That Lives” | 
LI enclose $.i.ccssmsessse for the world-wide dis- | 
tribution of the Scriptures. 
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sumed his new duties as pastor of the 
Gladesboro Parish in Hillsville. 

Tue Rev. H. E. Porr is engaged in his 
new work as pastor of the New River par- 
ish in Montgomery county. This is the 
Rural Demonstration parish of the synod 
and is receiving the full co-operation of 
the Board of American Missions. 

Tue Rev. J. B. Cassett, former chaplain 
at the Veterans Facility in Roanoke, has 
accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Botetourt parish in Botetourt county. Four 
congregations make up this parish. 

THE NEW NAME of the Oak Ridge Lu- 
theran Church has been selected. The con- 
gregation has decided on “Grace Lutheran 
Church.” 

Tue Rev. Roy L. Stoop, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Newport News, has been appointed 
director of Lutheran World Action for the 
synod by President Mauney. He succeeds 
Pastor P. J. Bame of Mt. Sidney, who has 
accepted appointment as chairman on pub- 
licity. 

APPORTIONMENT RECEIPTS for the first 
quarter of 1948 are slightly in excess of 
$19,000—over $4,500 more than the same 
figure in the first quarter of 1947. 

A SPECIAL COMMISSION will study the pos- 
sibilities of establishing new missions in the 
following communities in synod—Morris- 
town, Tenn.; Old Alexandria, Charlottes- 
ville, Johnson City, Tenn.; Arlington. 

THE Rev. Frank K. Erirp, pastor of Vir- 
ginia Heights Church, Roanoke, has been 
appointed counselor to the synodical Lu- 
ther League. This action, taken by the 
Executive Council, follows a study of a 
sub-committee on the matter of a Young 
People’s Worker. Pastor Efird will serve 
as official liaison between the synod and 
the synodical Luther League. 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


DECEASED 


Max Arthur Richter 

The Rev. Max Arthur Richter, retired | 
pastor of the Synod of Western Canada, 
died at his home in Langenburg, Sask., 
April 25. 

A graduate of Kropp Seminary in Ger- 
many, he came to America with his wife | 
on Sept. 5, 1908. His first parish was at | 
Duff, Sask. Two years later he was called — 
to the Stony Hill parish at Laird, Sask. 
In 1914, he began a 10-year pastorate at 
Neudorf, Sask., prior to serving in Langen- 
burg. He was retired in the fall of 1943 
after 35 years in the Synod of Western 
Canada. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garethe Anna Richter; a daughter, Elea- 
nora; and a son, Alfred, all of Langen- 
burg. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Paul’s Church, Langenburg with Pastors 
H. Dahle of Lipton, G. Voellm of Inglis, 
E. S. Rosenquist of Edenwold, and Dr. E. 
Gomann of Saskatoon Seminary, assisting 
the Rev. E. Koch in the service. 


ULC CALENDAR 


4. Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 

nary. Annual Meeting. Mt. Airy 

Canada Synod. St. Church, 

Elmira, Ontario 

9. Commission of Adjudication. 9.30 A. M. 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George J. Gongaware, secretary 


James’ 


16-17. Board of American Missions. New York 
City 

18-22. Icelandic Synod. Gimli Church, Gimli, 
Manitoba 

21-24. Florida Synod. Seminole Hotel, Jack- 
sonville 

24-27. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, Lunenburg County 

28-30. Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 


delphia 
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BEFORE YOU BUY ANY ORGAN, 
understand these facts. Different manu- 
facturers use different principles for cre- 
ating tones. Therefore, there is a decided 
difference in the tone of one electronic 
organ and another. 


Some build tones mechanically. Some by 
oscillating tubes. The WURLITZER 


Your Own Ears Will Tell You 
h ELECTRONIC ORGAN has 


oNedral One 


ORGAN employs the natural source 
that has characterized fine organ music 
for centuries... wind blown tone. 


Listen to a demonstration. Your own ears 
will tell you why this beautiful instru- 
ment, Occupying no more space than a 
small grand piano, will fill your church 
with inspiring true church tone. 


Mail the coupon for name of dealer who will arrange a demonstration 
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“THE 
WURLIIZER 
ORGAN 


Name... 
Series 20—Two Manual Address 
“ Music’s Richest Voice”’ Grty naa: 
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June 2, 1948 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. LU6 


Please send mesname of nearest dealer who will arrange dem- 
onstration of the Wurlitzer Organ without obligation to me. 


Type of installation: OO Church O Home 
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in CORCLUSION .. 


THE USUAL THING is for a woman to 
decide she needs some new clothes, and 
then proceed to win her husband’s ap- 
proval of the idea. What would you 
think of a man who would ask his wife 
if it isn’t time to go downtown and buy 
a new outfit? 

Something as startling as that is hap- 
pening this spring in the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

In the old days most of the delegates 
went to synod conventions with the 
firm intention of blocking any increase 
in benevolence apportionments. They 
were trying to save their congregations 
from the hardship of being asked for 
increased offerings. 

This year things are different. In 
half a dozen synods the delegates have 
voted to put the double apportionment 
goal in their 1949 budgets in case the 
United Lutheran Church asks for this 
at its convention in October. These 
synods aren’t waiting to be asked. They 
are volunteering ahead of time. 

Two things explain this change in 
attitude. First, people understand the 
seriousness of this present day, and 
want their church to act vigorously and 
effectively to meet world needs. Sec- 
ond, we have a few extraordinary lead- 
ers in our church today who have 
stirred us to new enthusiasm for our 
work. They have wakened the church 
to a greater sense of responsibility. 


AN EXAMPLE of the way things are 
going can be seen in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, which celebrated its 200th 
anniversary last month. We might ex- 
pect a synod which is two centuries old 
to get a little weary. Instead, the Min- 
isterium increased its benevolence giv- 
ing from $451,006 in 1937 to $1,288.585 
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in 1947. There were 77 congregations 
among 600 paying their apportionment 
in full in 1937, and 403 paying in full in 
1947. 

Instead of 100 per cent apportionment 
being the high goal which only a small 
number of churches reach, throughout 
the ULC the 100 per cent is now the 
starting point, the minimum, and 200 
per cent is the goal really worth talking 
about. 

This increase in giving is not merely 
a matter of dollars and cents. We are 
becoming more serious about trying to 
be Christians. Easy-going church mem- 
bership isn’t enough any more. The 
basic rule for Christians is that we “fear, 
love and trust in God above all things.” 


Don’t say the fine spring weather has 
made me too cheerful. Streaks of deep 
gloom about many things remain in my 
thoughts. From careful observation of 
the situation in many sections, I am 
convinced it’s safe to be hopeful about 
our church. 

We are not a tired group of defeated 
people nearly ready to surrender. The 
cross is being lifted up before us by 
strong arms. We are on our way. We 
haven’t attained high speed, but we 
are by no means standing still. 

God’s way of dealing with people who 
get careless and indifferent seems to 
be to give them hard situations to face 
and great difficulties to overcome. We 
are living under heavy clouds in a 
very dangerous day. If we are not 
capable of responding bravely and faith- 
fully, then God has to bring an end to 
this chapter in the great book. I have 
a strong feeling the chapter isn’t all 


written yet. Elson Rauf 
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WAR or PEACE? 


War is neither “Inevitable” nor “Necessary” ! 


The drift toward war can be opposed 


You Can Help Avert War 


1: Study the statements “A Positive Program for Peace” and ‘“Soviet-American 


Relations” circulated by The Board of Social Missions. 


Z. Challenge the wisdom of those who say “War is inevitable,” and those who 


urge “a preventive war’ with Russia. 


3. Discuss if possible in person, otherwise by letter, the present international 
situation in the light of the above-mentioned statements with your con- 


gressional Representatives and Senators. 


4. Seek to influence others to join you in securing and supporting a federal 


program of sound democratic co-operation with other nations. 


5. Pray daily that the leaders of the nations may seek to know and follow 


God’s will, and that as individuals we may be cleansed from hatred and 


selfishness. 


The Board of Social Missions 


of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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MIDLAND 


...Is a 4-year liberal arts college 
. . . Has more than 300 courses 
.. . Offers 15 college majors 


.. . Has a 10-acre campus with adequate housing and 
boarding facilities 


. . . Charges a reasonable tuition 


. . . Offers four degrees (two without foreign language 
requirements) 


.. . Is a college of the United Lutheran Church 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7, 1948 _ 


MIDLAND COLLEGE _ 


Fremont, Nebraska | 


